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F it be true that the rhythm of parish life should be 

accepted as the Church’s normal means of bringing her 
> members to their vocation of holiness, the danger of a false 
G mystique must yet be faced and avoided. It is easy enough 

to envisage an idyllic order in which social circumstances 

and personal integrity alike encourage the growth of the 
Mystical Body as manifest in a local congregation of the faithful. 
But the facts are often painfully otherwise, and an appeal to a high 
achievement may trickle away into the lowest common denominator 
of what is customary. 

The immediate difficulty springs from the fragmentation of paro- 
chial life, reflecting as it does the broken unity of social life every- 
where. The crowded congregations at Mass may deceive; they must 
certainly be related to the crowds who have fallen away. And even 
the faithful, so often pitifully unaware of the deep resources of 
the faith they cling to, have largely ceased to be conscious of the 
God-given bond that brings them together. There can be no sub- 
stitute for what is essential in any organism, and the Church is 
animated by the Holy Ghost himself. He is the principle of life: 
inviolable, assured to the end of time. 

But the acceptance of that principle is another matter. It is a 
human activity, whose efficacy must depend on an intelligent aware- 
ness of what is being done. The Catholic faith is not merely a series 
of propositions to which the believer assents: it is a life in which he 
shares, and that a divine life communicated through grace. The 
faith must be known, but knowledge leads to the thing known as 
applied and actualised. 

Humanly (and the Church is on earth at work among men, using 
human means), the communal setting of Catholic life needs to 
be realised afresh. The very assembly of the faithful is itself a 
sacramental reality, in that it is an external symbol of the. unity 
of the Mystical Body Just as the material fabric of the church, 
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and especially its foundation, the altar, declares the heavenly city, 
so does the congregation represent its inhabitants: ‘Behold the 
dwelling of God with men, and he shall dwell with them.’ (Apoc. 
21, 3.) And, while avoiding anything like rigidity, the faithful 
will find in the unity of their assembly a powerful means of growth 
in holiness. 

Hence, for instance, the spiritual importance of punctuality. Late 
arrivals and early departures may be often excused by the pressure 
of material tasks elsewhere, and are perhaps not unaffected by a 
certain legalism which proposes what is ‘essential’ to the ‘hearing’ 
of Mass. But the assembly of the people of God is not a casual 
gathering of individuals concerned with private obligations. It is 
the family at prayer, realising its divine vocation as a family, and, 
as with any assembly, its coming together and its dismissal have 
a profound psychological importance. 

The solemn procession which preceded the principal Mass on 
Sundays in medieval England (and which is still provided for in 
the rituals of both Cistercians and Dominicans) had more than a 
merely ceremonial significance. A solemn work must be solemnly 
inaugurated. The sacrifice of the Mass, as the supreme act of divine 
worship, demands its human setting, the concrete realisation in 
voice and gesture of its spiritual power. So it is that the slightest 
action of the priest is regulated: the tone of his voice, the stretch 
of his arms, all is accommodated to the spiritual reality that is 
being enacted. And the faithful no less (though obviously in a 
different degree) need to be aware from the first moment of Mass 
that this sacrifice is theirs also, demanding of them therefore a 
physical participation to match the worship of their minds and 
hearts. 

But this does not mean the mechanical uniformity of a barrack 
square: rather is it the loving unity of the assembly, with all its 
human potentialities responsibly engaged. If the congregation is to 
grow in prayer, it must above all do so at Mass, the source as well 
as the consummation of all prayer. And the material setting of 
Mass is providentially able—such is man’s nature—to make the 
work of prayer a totally human activity and yet totally transformed 
and supernaturalised through grace. 

In the circumstances of today there should be no embarrasstnent 
about adopting modifications in this material setting, so long as what 
is essential is preserved. A ritual procession may no longer be 
practicable, but its purpose may be served by a vernacular hymn 
before Mass begins, setting the pitch, as it were, of what is to come. 


Again, the full solemnity of High Mass, with the congregation — 
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taking an active part, is, for most parishes, an ideal remote and 
unattainable. But even a Low Mass in the humblest chapel-of-ease 
ean be endowed with the joy and grandeur of a solemn assembly. 
The ‘dialogue Mass’ is admittedly a makeshift; but where it ig 
carefully prepared, where the people are encouraged to see in the 
commonly uttered prayer of the people a natural expression of the 
unity of the Mystical Body, then to omnibus circumstantibus new 
ways of holiness are certainly at hand. 

The pity is that such a means of joy and unity too often seems 
but the ‘liturgical’ whim of an individual priest. Here patience 
and long instruction are the only remedy. Its introduction can be 
the fitting conclusion of a mission or a parochial retreat. At evening 
services the ‘dialogue’ of the Mass can be an admirable form of 
‘mission prayers’, and after a week’s repetition they will be known, 
so that on the final Sunday the answer to Dominus Vobiscum or 
Sursum Corda will be familiar and understood. Again, the Creed 
is the ‘act of faith’ par excellence, and, solemnly recited at the 
final Mass of a parochial retreat, it sums up the week’s work and 
is in the truest sense a pledge of its fruitful continuance. 

The Mass itself explained, with its stages intelligibly distinguished 
and its principal themes translated, can achieve far more than a 
whole series of sermons in vacuo. Such catechetical instruction 
perdurante Missa is envisaged by the decrees of the Council of - 
Trent!, and is in some form essential to the realisation of the Mass 
as a common sacrifice in which the faithful are meant to share 
not only in intention but wholly, heart, mind and voice. Simple 
direction from the pulpit as to responses and posture is essentially 
a means of instruction and not a matter of eurhythmics. It is, 
besides, exceptional, and once the congregation has seized the spiri- 
tual reality which the external discipline subserves, the need for it 
will disappear. 

The Offertory and the Communion are two stages of the Mass 
which present special opportunities for emphasising the unity of 
the faithful. Without reverting to former practices (such as the 
‘real’ offering of the bread and wine by the faithful), which can 
‘nly have an antiquarian interest nowadays, it is yet possible to 
recover the sense of a common purpose, especially at Communion, 
through common prayer and gesture. No one who has assisted, for 
example, at Communion at Notre Dame—Saint Alban near Lyons, 
where the congregation approach the altar singing the Magnificat 
or a psalm, can remain unconvinced of the value of such an 
expression of unity, leading to the sacrament of unity. English 


1 On this cf. La Messe et sa catechése (Editions du Cerf, 1947). 
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Catholics might not find such a form congenial, and there must 
be a realistic accommodation to legitimate custom. 

What is essential is the showing-forth of the Christian family 
made one about the altar. It may need no external expression, and 
indeed it will come to be seen as the culmination of any Mass 
that has been truly prayed in common. Holy Communion is the bond 
of unity, and it must never become the individualised act of piety 
which separates the initiated one from the common herd. That is 
why ‘special’ communions for children, or for any other category 
can cut; across the primary unity of the parish as such. And the 
First Communion of children is a wonderful opportunity for renew- 
ing the family life which parochial life presupposes and sanctifies. 
The first communicant belongs not to other first communicants, 
but to his family, and the family belongs to the parish. 

Achieved within the setting of the parish, individual holiness is 
in no sense diminished. Rather it is made stronger, more fruitful, 
because the danger of self-love is reduced. Those who are seeking 
to lead a life of contemplation in the world have a special obligation 
to contribute to the life of the community to which they are bound 
in virtue of their baptism. Even at the sacrifice of their own 
preferences (we have met ‘contemplatives’ who never go to a sung 
mass because it interferes with their prayers, who avoid evening 
services because they are ‘unliturgical’, who indeed recite ‘their’ 
office during Rosary and never join in the hymns) they should find 
in the common life of the faithful the most contemplative of all 
activities. Our Lord is in this, as always, the perfect model. He 
accepted the obligations of the life he found on earth, he shared 
in the worship of the Temple even though he was come to supersede 
it. 

There is a danger that an extension of the contemplative ideal 
beyond the traditional boundaries of religious rule and life may 
seem to establish a ‘people apart’ within the parochial community. 
St Thomas More in his surplice, serving at the altar of Chelsea 
Parish Church, is a reminder of the ideal. No one could be more 
singly devoted to the pursuit of holiness: no one was more parochial 
than he. , 

But what of the Church’s approval of bodies of tertiaries, con- 
fraternities and the like? Such categories are in no sense opposed to 
a primary allegiance to the parish: indeed they are designed to 
enrich the common life. It might be said that the test of their 
vitality is how far they contribute to the intensification of the sense. 
of unity we have been considering. Their zeal should be a potent 
source of strength, for instance, in building up the community Mass. 
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realised as such. A tertiary chapter or a guild should be a nucleus 
on which a priest can depend, whether it be for the singing of the 
Mass or the cleaning of the church or the innumerable works of 
charity that await generous souls in any parish. The more concen- 
trated unity of the group looks to the unity of all the faithful people 
of God. 

But no amount of communal prayer and life can dispense with 
the hard work of personal sanctification. The Curé of Ars built 
up a parish which was a model of unity, but it was the fruit above 
all of his own mortification and prayer. The need for penance cannot 
be commuted, and in the confessional the sinner is alone with God. 
It is scarcely necessary to insist that the common life presupposes 
the constant individual work of purification and perseverance in 
grace. But it is perhaps valuable to recall the relation of that 
personal vocation of holiness to the shared vocation of the faithful 
as members of one Body, and that the Mystical Body of Christ. 
There is a double movement here—from the individual soul out- 
wards to the Church; and from the Church inwards to the person, 
single and alone. Historically one can discover shifts of emphasis: 
in one generation individual sanctification may seem to be empha- 
sised, in another the call is to a greater realisation of the communal 
vocation of the faithful. Both are necessary, but in our own time, 
with its special disasters and its special opportunities, the need 
may be for a deeper understanding of the Church’s oneness as the 
answer to a broken world. Where unity is everywhere so tragically 
destroyed, the spiritual unity of our ‘incorporation in Christ takes 
on a deeper significance than ever before. 

And the unity of Christ and his Church is made known wherever 
two or three are gathered together in his name. The vocation of 
holiness begins in the sou] that is re-created by grace, it flows out 
to the community of men and women raised to the same destiny, 
and it turns back enriched and strengthened at that final moment 
of death when the soul is single once more. Heaven is the fulfilment 
of the unity of the faithful people of God. 
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QUID RETRIBUAM DOMINO? 


BY 


Oar 


N an old number of ‘Punch’, in those days a very anti- 
Catholic paper, there was a picture of a small child about 
five: ‘Gran’ma’, she says, ‘please I want to be a nun’. 
‘Good gracious, child, whatever has put such a dreadful 

idea into your head?’ ‘Well, you see, Gran’ma, I’ve found 
the world is very hollow; even my doll is stuffed with saw- 
dust—so please, I should like to be a nun.’ 


This early Victorian idea of a nun has unfortunately not yet died 
out. To many, even now, she appears as a disappointed, not too 
happy creature, who has somehow lost her way in the world. Many, 
even good Catholics who are ready to admire the active Orders 
who teach and nurse (God bless them!) regard the life of an 
enclosed contemplative religious as ‘pure waste of life’, and do 
not hesitate to say so. This attitude, we hope, is the result of 
ignorance rather than of malice. They do not know anything about 
it, still less do they understand. They do not understand the dis- 
tinction between a career and a vocation. A young girl starting 
life may freely choose a career to occupy her till she gets married 
or even after. She may choose to be a lady doctor, or a missionary, 
or a writer. It is her own choice and if she does not like it, she 
is free to change. 

Now, with one who enters religion, it is quite different—her 
life is not her choice, but a response to the choice of God; calling 
her into it by what we call a vocation. ‘You have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you’, is as true of every religious today as when 
our Lord said it to the Apostles. ‘I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love; therefore have I drawn thee.’ And the soul go called 
is free to refuse, there is no force. But by the aid of divine grace 
she accepts. ‘Thou shalt call and I will answer thee.’ ‘Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.’ She accepts joyfully; Why is she called 
rather than another? That is God’s secret. Every vocation has been 
in the mind of God from all eternity, revealed in due time to the 
chosen one—Quid. retribuam Domino, for so great a gift? Hence- 
forth she lives in ever increasing gratitude for it. 

When a girl is about to enter a convent her relations begin talking 
about ‘escapism’, an ugly modern word which implies that she 
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does so in order to avoid the duties and responsibilities, the diffi- 
culties and sorrows which a woman in the world has to meet, 
and to live a-selfish and idle life in comparative comfort. Does 
she really escape all disagreeable things? By no means. She leaves 
her loved home and all the family dear to her. She gives up every- 
thing to possess nothing, not even the habit she wears. She 
renounces the possibility of a happy home of her own. She gives 
her health, her strength, all the faculties of body and all the talents 
bestowed upon her—she gives herself to the Divine Master. True, 
all is his already, but in his love he deigns to receive them as her 
gifts and he blesses them a hundredfold, even in this life. The 
religious has to face many things hard to human nature; for 
example, fasting and the other penitential exercises of the Order— 
the midnight rising, even in the depth of winter, long Offices sung 
in the cold early morning, the deprivation of many comforts and 
conveniences and many desirable and perfectly innocent pleasures, 
to embrace a life of obedience, which is not always pleasant. ‘She 
gives up her freedom and her will into the hands of another. Yet 
all these things she receives with joy, because she regards them as 
so many splinters from the Cross of her divine Lord, and offering 
them in union with the sufferings of his Passion, she feels they 
become an infinitesimal share in the salvation of mankind. 

Does she lead an idle life? All religious Orders insist on work 
of some sort as a point of their Rule. The Dominican Constitutions 
are very clear on this subject. The nun does not live for herself, 
every moment of her time is usefully employed. She has her 
appointed time for rest and recreation, but never for idleness. She 
must pass on to others the ‘fruit of her contemplation’. Her union 
with God, whatever its degree, she must share with others. Her 
_ influence goes out to all around her, even beyond the convent walls. 
For though enclosed, a fervent community exercises a distinct 
influence on its neighbourhood—‘No man liveth for himself’, says 
St Paul. 

‘But what can you find to do in a convent?’ is sometimes asked. 
Well, first and foremost there is the ‘Work of God’, the Opus Dei, 
which with the other spiritual exercises of the community occupies 
a considerable part of the day. That is what she is here for: ‘To 
' ging the praises of God by day and by night’. ” 

Secondly, study of Holy Scripture, of the Liturgy, of the spiritual 
life, of the writings of the Fathers, the plain chant, also literary 
work, translating, etc. 

Thirdly, manual work. All the cookery and washing to be done— 
and the housework as well as much gardening. And for those who 
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are too old or too weak for heavy tasks, there is no end of needle- 
work—all the clothing of the community to be made, then vest- 
ments for poor missions or those abroad. 

Montalembert in the volume of Monks of the West on the Anglo- 
Saxon nuns tells us that their beautiful embroidery was famous 
even on the Continent. This tradition still lingers in Hnglish religious 
houses and there are some highly-skilled workers in this particular 
art, as well as in painting and illuminating. No talent is wasted. 

And if the nun has the happiness of a Dominican vocation, what 
a field of work opens before her. Of course, the chief apostolic 
work is the preaching of the Friars—but the Preacheresses have a 
sort of second-hand share even in this work for do they not, by 
day and by night, invoke the aid of the Holy Spirit on the preaching 
and teaching of the Brethren? A Dominican Father, now gone to 
his reward, used to relate how an old laybrother, past work and 
nearly blind, used to make it his special business to pray for him 
and his Retreats and Missions, and he always attributed any success 
from them, under God, to the prayers of his humble co-adjutor. 
And the same may be said for other religious Orders which combine 
active religious with contemplative. 

‘But such a monotonous life’, some say, ‘How can you live it?’ 
Monotony is unknown in religious houses. The cycle of the Liturgical 
Year supplies an endless variety of spiritual thoughts, no two days 
are exactly alike and no one would realise how many incidents 
occur unexpectedly to enliven the recreation time. 

It is not an easy life, no use to disguise the fact, especially when 
the first elasticity of youth is past. It has to be lived with an 
enthusiasm born of love. Such a vocation is an inexhaustible treasure. 
The longest life is too short to give thanks—‘ Misericordias Domini in 
aeternum cantabo’. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Every year we have occasion to notice and recommend the Chris$- 
mas cards of A. P. Westbrook, and every year he has a wider selec- 
tion to offer his customers. There are styles for every taste, there 
are even cards for Scouts and Guides; and all are concerned with the 
Event which the sending of cards and greetings celebrates. Among 
the new designs we find those of Doris Pailthorpe, Austin Molloy, 
J. Upton, W. J. Kesterton and Brenda Rutherford. The prices range 
from 14d. to 2s. each; envelopes are supplied with some of the 
cards; and over-printing is also undertaken, These cards will be very 
welcome at this season, and readers may write to A. P. Westbrook, 
11 Dorset Road South, Bexhill. CH Pe 
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GOD IS LIKE A MOTHER 


BY 


Prerre-THomas Dena, O.P. 


ERE is a man, forty years old, with a mother whom he 

respects and venerates. In spite of his own absorbing occu- 

pations, he visits her every day for exactly half an hour. 

He talks as a son should about this and that, always going 

away at the same hour and returning the next day at the 

stroke of the clock. More cannot be demanded of him, and 
from a mother’s point of view one could wish that all men did 
at least as much. 

That is a picture of the beginning of the life of prayer—each 
day the Christian making his or her meditation, and following 
a method point by point—this is necessary at the beginning. It is 
already something, but that something is only a beginning, although 
there are those who think they are doing wonders with their fine 
thoughts and meditations. 

Let us suppose then that the person remains faithful, and that 
God increases his grace. Oh, how young the soul becomes! It is 
no longer like a man of forty giving just half-an-hour each day to 
his mother. It is now the young man of twenty, leaving his mother, 
indeed, for the sake of his work, but remaining tenderly united 
to her. For a well-brought-up son at twenty is still on intimate 
terms with his mother. But the soul may reach still higher, and 
become like a boy of fifteen. At this age he is still at home with 
-his mother: he has all the precious illusions of a child still subject 
to his parents: his father’s house is his world. Thus the soul enters 
the house of his heavenly father. Grace has been given him as in 
tha psalm ‘to dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of his 
life.’ This house is the house of prayer, a soul which has reached 
go far will not leave it. True, the soul does not speak yet without 
ceasing of God and to God, but she keeps looking at him for nothing 
is done unless under the movement of God. God enfolds the soul 
which has no thought of him. What an advance no more to leave 
the presence of God! 

Nevertheless, the soul still goes forward. It enters the state of 
a boy of ten—an age at which a child does not yet know how to 
carry on a conversation with grown-ups, and yet his childish talk 
is not the less pleasing to his mother. What a progress then when 
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the soul begins to be unable even to speak, as in infancy. In this 
state there are no other sights but God, like a child who sees only 
its mother. Let us move on then, and think of a child of four 
years, an age so beloved of mothers because at this age mother 
and child are sufticient for each other. The language of the child 
is hardly more than a stammer, but how pleasing to the heart 
of a mother. She answers in baby-talk, and is understood. There 
is no need for more. 

What a striking aud sublime picture of the way of God with his 
saints! If some marvellous gramophone could repeat the prayer of 
the saints, how surprised we should be, astonished at their simplicity 
and childlikeness, at their love-babblings! ‘This simplicity is neces- 
sary to will only God, to have need of God alone in the midst of 
their work and trials—the saints are fully sufficient for God. God 
wants nothing else. He forgets all, so to speak, in order to lose 
himself, to enjoy himself listening to the stammerings of his saints. 
While she is speaking to her child, what do her surroundings matter 
to the mother? It is a remarkable comparison. God forgets all the 
blasphemies—all the wickedness, which merit the destruction of 
the world. One wonders sometimes why God does not punish. .. . 
Ah! it is because God is with his saints, and when he is near them, 
hé forgets, he no longer sees, he hears nothing else, and it is the 
baby-talk of the saints which obtains his mercy for us. But is that 
the end of the life of prayer? 

We may continue the comparison. There is an age still to come 
—that of one year—when the child speaks not at all, nor even 
walks, an age at which the baby depends entirely upon his mother, 
and lies continually in her arms on her heart. That is the image 
of the great saints who do not speak—a holy silence beyond talking. 
They sleep on the bosom of God, feeding on him, unable to take 
any other nourishment being lke children not yet weaned from 
their mother’s milk. No more can the saints leave God. Is that 
the last word, the last step forward? For the child, the closest 
union with its mother is at the sacred period in the womb, when 
it is but one body with her; the babe cannot be seen, but lives 
in her. : 

Here then are the very greatest saints, when one cannot even 
see them, so far are they lost and melted into God, having but 
one life with him. They have disappeared so far as to seem dead, 
and yet they live an intimate and mysterious life with God. It is of 
this life that Saint Paul said: ‘We are dead and our life is hidden 
in God’. We are dead, and we can no longer be seen. 


(Translated from La Vie Spirituelle) 
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NOU GET 


BY 


ConraD PEpLER, O.P. 


IVE according to thy calling’ is the advice given in the 
2nd chapter of the Cloud of Unknowing, which is devoted 
to ‘a short stirring to meekness’.1 And in this the authcr 
sets the tone of the whole book, introducing in the first 
place this virtue of humility and leading thence to the full 
‘noughting’ of oneself before God. For those accustomed 
to spiritual reading and spiritual exercises it is easy to spend time in 
considering what God is doing to the soul and so to begin to count 
his blessings and graces in prayer. This opens the door to a smugness 
and pride, which may well captivate anyone who is endeavouring to 
follow the instructions of The Cloud. So, he says, if the reader take 
the book seriously he must concentrate on the call, on that towards 
which he is progressing. If a man lives according to his calling he will 
begin to find the virtue of humility, for his eyes will never linger on 
himself except in seeing his tragic poverty, his wants and his needs: 
Look now forwards and let the backwards be. And see what thou 
lackest and not what thou hast; for that is the readiest getting and 
keeping of meekness. (p. 10). 
For anyone attempting the heights of the spiritual life there is a 
special need for the virtue which ‘tempers and holds in the spirit lest it 
tends immoderately to high things’, as St Thomas describes humility 
(II-I1, 161, 1). No one will ever reach the heart of any truly spiritual 
writer unless he realises and practises this; but it is peculiarly true 
of The Cloud which lays such stress on the abandonment of self. 
Meekness and charity are the only two virtues of which the author 
considers it necessary to treat. 
As thus may be seen in one virtue or two instead of all the other; 
and well may these two’virtues be meekness and charity. For 
~~ whoso might get these two clearly, he needeth no more: for why, 
he hath all. (c. 12. pp. 42-8). 
- But there are degrees of meekness and it is through descending 
the steps of the virtue that we reach the centre of this book. The 
author defines the virtue of meekness in terms of St Bernard’s: 
‘Humility is the virtue whereby a man with the truest self-knowledge 
despises (vilescit) himself’. A man who really knows himself certainly 


1p. 9 in Dom Justin Me Cann’s edition. 
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will not be puffed up by pride, and the clearer that knowledge is the 
meeker he becomes. Now, if we turn first to St Thomas’s analysis 
of the twelve degrees of meekness according to St Benedict we shall 
find a good preparation for understanding this part of The Cloud; 
for he points out that although the virtue itself is a volitional thing 
to be found in the appetite it is regulated by knowledge. It is always 
valuable to be reminded that humility is a matter of will, because so 
many people are confused by the apparent necessity for making 
judgments and comparisons regarding themselves. It is in itself not 
an intellectual virtue assisting the mind to judge that the man him- 
self is the worst of sinners, or that his next-door neighbour is a far 
better man, or that his good actions are really bad ones. Such mental 
contortions are the lot of those who do not realise that humility assists 
the will to desire God’s honour in all things, particularly in the good 
things which God does or gives to the soul. And yet this desire is 
regulated by knowledge, not of other people, of their status or of their 
relation to self, but precisely in the knowledge of self in relation to 
God. For it is regulated, St Thomas says, by the knowledge that a 
man has in not thinking himself to be more than he is. (II-I, 
161, 6). 

The depths to which the knowledge of self penetrates will therefore 
regulate the extent of a man’s meekness or humility. At first he will 
recognise 

the wretchedness and the frailty of man, into which he is fallen 

by sin. (p. 44). 

This awakens the first type of humility which should accompany a 
man throughout life, no matter how holy he may be. For not even 
the greatest saint can be without sin, and the greater the saint the 
more lowered will he be at the sight of any imperfection in himself. 
No amount of praying on his part nor yet on the part of the whole 
heavenly host will avail a man anything unless he first has this type 
of self-knowledge. (c. 14, p. 45). Nevertheless The Cloud calls the 
type of humility derived from this knowledge ‘imperfect meekness’ ; 
for it is a negative consideration which brings it into being and regu- 
lates it, and it is concerned with self rather than with God, Such a 
meekness does not remain after death because it is too subjective 
and negative. 

After death, and for the chosen soul at incidental moments during 
this life, a man will forget 

all knowing and feeling of his being, not considering whether he 

have been holy or wretched. (p. 44). | 
Such a state of self-forgetfulness rises from the knowledge not of. 
self, but of / 

the over-abundant love and the worthiness of God in himself; in} 
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beholding of which all nature quaketh, all clerks be fools, and all 

saints and angels be blind. (p. 44). 

Thus, after knowing self, one learns to know God in himself and thus 
to proceed from imperfect to perfect meekness, Whenever one is 
‘self-conscious’ in his knowing and loving God he will remain in 
imperfect meekness; so that this degree is the normal type during 
earthly life. It would be pride for a man to think that he was growling 
into a perfectly humble man when first this imperfect type began to 
appear, and consequently he would be throwing away what little of 
the virtue he had so far obtained. Perfect meekness only comes 

as oft and as long as God vouchsafeth to work it. (id). 

And at best it will only last ‘a full short while’, because it is proper 
to eternal life in which the chief and overwhelming cause and rule 
of humility, namely the knowledge of God in himself, will then never 
cease to dominate all other knowledge. 

It might be argued that such a perfect meekness is in fact im- 
possible in this life; and in the 15th chapter the author refutes ‘this 
error’. He admits that most, including himself, have been customary 
sinners at one time and that they must come by way of self-know- 
ledge of sinfulness, humbling themselves thus 

till the time be that the great rust of sin be in great part rubbed 

away. (p. 48). 

But there are some who have lived almost innocent lives, going early 
into a contemplative state and sinning only ‘through frailty and 
unknowing’. And above all there are the outstanding examples of the 
sinless Mother of God and of her divine Son. These latter never knew 
sin and yet our Lord presents himself as the perfect example of the 
virtue of meekness. Knowledge of self, then, the rule of meekness, 
need not in fact be concerned with sin—and this may be true even 
of a great sinner like St Mary Magdalene. Although she carried all 
through her life the great burden of her former evils, yet that which 
caused her even greater humility was the knowledge of her present 
desire springing from her ‘lacking of love’. Loving much, she yet 
knew she could love more, 
_. for it is the condition of a true lover that the more he loveth, the 

more he longeth to love. (p.51). 

So that it was the greatness of her love which caused her the greatest 
yearning and therefore the greatest humility without direct reference 
to her sins at all. 

In this way The Cloud seems to suggest the gradual perfection otf 
meekness, growing first from knowledge of personal sins, then from 
that of ‘lacking of love’ (both of which are still imperfect meek- 
ness’), and finally from the direct knowledge of the goodness and love 
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of God without respect to sin or self. There seems to be a suggestion 
of a state of life almost without sin in this perfect meekness. 
And therefore travail busily about perfect meekness; for the con- 
dition of it is such, that whoso hath it and while he hath it, he 
shall not sin; nor yet much after. (p. 47). 
This at first sight may appear a dangerous doctrine, but the previous 
warning about the pride of those who think they have perfect meek- 
ness should be recalled. Moreover, other mystical writers refer to 
something similar in the heights of the spiritual life. St John of the 
Cross describes in similar terms the final stages of transforming 
union when the goul is said to be joined with her heavenly Spouse in 
mystical wedlock: ‘My soul is now stripped, detached, alone and far 
removed from all created things both above and below, and has 
entered so far into interior recollection with thee, that none of the 
said things can come within sight of the intimate joy which I possess 
in Thee—that is, none of them by their sweetness can move my soul 
to desire them, nor by their wretchedness and misery to dislike and 
be troubled by them’, And, after describing how the devil cannot 
approach and how the passions are ordered and directed Godward, 
the saint finally concludes the Spiritual Canticle with these words: 
‘All these perfections and dispositions the Bride sets before her 
Beloved, the Son of God, with the desire to be translated out of the 
Spiritual Marriage to which God has been pleased to bring her in this 
Church Militant to the glorious Marriage of the Church Triumphant’. 
(Peers edition ii. 404-6). It is clear from such descriptions as these 
that the mystical writers are treating not of an impossibility, an 
immunity, from sin, but rather of the fact that in such a high stage 
of the spiritual life deliberate sins are in fact more or less unknown. 
It would be impossible to be go united and at the same time troubled 
by sins and preoccupations with self. The author of The Cloud makes 
this quite clear in his Epistle of Prayer, when he writes of the same 
union as in the passages quoted from St John of the Cross 
Though all that God and he be two and sere in kind, nevertheless 
yet in grace they are so knit together that they are but one in 
spirit; and all this is for onehead of love and accordance of will; 
and in this onehead is the marriage made between God and the 
soul, the which shall never be broken, though all that the heat and 
the fervour of this work cease for a time, but by a deadly sin.? 


* * * * 


This process of humiliation which comes from the more and more 
perfect knowledge of self and of God shows the way into the un- 


2Hdmund G, Gardner: The Cell of Self-Knowledge, p. 88. Italics mine. 
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knowingness of the Cloud. The ‘Cloud of forgetting’ which disposes 
the soul to enter the other more ‘positive’ Cloud is simply the 
application of a man’s humility to his relations with creatures. The 
more perfect type of humility does not so much place the soul at 
the feet of all creation ag lead it to forget all creatures in a spirit of 
perfect detachment. Already in the first few chapters of the book 
the author has outlined this way of blinding oneself to all creatures 
when a man is called to, and takes upon himself, ‘this work’. Hvery- 
thing created and all their effects and works must be excluded, so 
that the Christian remains in darkness simply erying for God. Not 
only should he forget entirely about himself, but he must be ready 
to exclude the physical effects which God sometimes produces in the 
prayer. God is not felt or seen. He remains in himself the absolute 
spirit for which the soul yearns with all its being. This is, of course. 
not the sum total of ‘spirituality’ for a man at this stage. He remains 
a human person with body as well as soul in a wholesome unity, so 
that there are times when things created will be a help to him in 
reaching his goal in God. But in the time of this work 


it profiteth little or nought to think of the kindness or the worthi- 
ness of God, nor on our Lady, nor on the saints or angels in 
heaven, nor ‘yet on the joys of heaven: that is to say, with a 
special beholding to them, as though thou wouldst by that behold- 
ing feed and increase thy purpose. (c. 5, pp. 22-3; italics mine). 


In other words even the specific conception of God’s deeds in creation 
(his kindness and worthiness) is not God himself, and therefore in 
the Cloud of Unknowing it would provide a medium of knowledge 
which for the time the soul is being called to transcend. She must 
not even be seeking virtues specifically and deliberately (c. 12). For 
all these things are in the realms of means, whereas in this absolute 
“humiliation of self before God, he is all and: the soul is nothing so 
that no medium stands between the two. The only self-awareness in 
this darkness is 
that thou feelest in thy will a naked intent unto God. (p. 12). 


The light of understanding, the sweetness of love in the affection, 
’ these things are gone for now; and the will faces God alone, stripped 
of every accidental, of everything which is not God. The ‘naked 
intent’ is directed towards the ‘naked being’ of God, and the mind 
and will begin to praise God for himself alone. 

To the question ‘How can I think on God and what he is’, the 
author can merely answer, ‘I know not’. For to give a precise formula 
or method would destroy the darkness of the cloud and bring the soul 
down to the dim light of human reasonings. (c. 6). 
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Of God himself no man can think. (p. 28). 

Hence if a man is to approach the naked being of God, now that even 
the works of God form a distraction, he must abandon all thoughts. 
If he begin to think ‘What is God?’, his active reasoning will be 
stirred up and he will begin to try to embrace God in a series of 
concepts and so return from the naked being to his own ideas, Hven 
unwilling thoughts which escape the control of the spirit will disturb 
this union and break up the cloud. 

A naked thought of anything under God, pressing against thy will 

and thy willing, putteth thee further from God than thou shouldest 

be if it were not, and hindereth thee. (c. 9, p. 56). 

Not that such thoughts are evil; but they disturb the darkness into 
which the soul has for the time allowed itself to be drawn by God's 
grace. 

Yet if thoughts are a distraction, the will has the power to gain 
direct access to God. The mind is always groping as in glass darkly 
in its faith, but the will leaps forward into the very depths of God’s 
naked being by charity. 

Therefore I would leave all that thing that I can think, and choose 

to my love that thing that I cannot think. For why, he may well 

be love, but not thought. By love may he be gotten and holden; 

but by thought never. (p. 23). 

This is the ‘blind stirring of love’ the pre-eminence of which in the 
way of union with God is undeniable. This is indeed true, infused 
contemplation in a more permanent form; the being of the creature 
in complete dependence is drawn up to the all-pervading being of 
God and bound to it by love with no intermediary between. 

Knit to God in spirit, in onehead of love and accordance of will 

(p. 82). . 

And it is this ‘accordance of will’ which is called later ‘the substance 
of all perfection’ (p. 118), That is the naked willing of goodness to 
God which St Thomas distinguishes as ‘benevolence’ from the mutual 
possession of God and the soul by the affection of love. Benevolence 
is more naked, less possessive; and upon it the love of charity is 
built. (cf. II-II, 27, 2). But the author of The Cloud adds to the 
notion of the ‘according will unto God’ 

a manner of well-pleasedness and a gladness that thou feelest in 

thy will at all that he doth. (id). 

This is the fulness of love, the ‘redamatio’; the give and take of 
perfect union. 

To the nature of this ‘naked intent’ upon God we shall have to 
return in a future article; here it is only necessary to outline the way 
towards it by the complete meekness which rises to a divine self- 
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forgetfulness. But it is necessary to avoid too promptly summarising 
this mode of prayer and union or being anti-intellectual; for, although 
the author lays much stress on the need to suppress thoughts about 
God, he is equally concerned that in the cloud of unknowing we 
should find the ghostly meaning of God. A man should not think 
about God in a discursive and meditative way but he should mean 
God with a simple intent. The same doctrine may be found in The 
Spiritual Canticle of St John of the Cross where he writes of the 
union of love achieved: ‘The soul is moved in love, and thug the 
faculties have ceased to work, for when they reach their goal all 
medial operations come to an end. Thus that which the soul does at 
this time is to wait lovingly upon God, which is to love in continua- 
tion of unitive love. . . . Let the will alone appear. . . .’ (St xvi, 
Peers ed. ii 280). In previous articles we have seen how meditation 
is overpowered by contemplative prayer, and The Cloud ig simply 
describing this detachment from meditation; for the latter must 
precede this work, but can form no essential part of it. Thoughts 
now, the author often says, are dissipating, and succeed only in 
scattering and separating of thee and of thy mind both from thee 
and from thy God. (Priv. Couns. ¢. 5, p. 200). 
This work keeps the soul ‘whole and unscattered’ in giving the apex 
of the soul the fullest freedom it can reach in this life. 


This process of humiliation which includes the treading down of 
the thoughts of creatures is therefore a strict asceticism of the will 
which prepares it for the mystical work of God in love. The work of 
purification in this very absolute and fundamental sense is the 
preparation for infused contemplative prayer, and it is described in 
The Cloud as becoming ‘nought’, The author says that the process 
does in fact lead ‘nowhere’, 
~ nowhere bodily is everywhere ghostly. .. . And although thy bodily 

wits can find there nothing to feed them on, for they think it 

nought that thou dost, yea! do on then this nought, and do it for 

God’s love. (c. 68, p. 159). 

And a few lines later he speaks of ‘wrestling with that blind nought’. 
“In this the reader is reminded strikingly of Walter Hilton’s teaching 
when describing the same heights of union: ‘Then thinketh the soul 
right naught, for then thinketh it of none earthly thing cleavingly. 
This is a rich naught. And this naught and this night is a great ease 
for the soul that desireth the love of Jess’ (Scale, bk 2, c. 24. Orchard 
series p. 26). The doctrine stands directly in the Dionysian tradition, 
so that we find Father Augustine Baker in his commentary on The 
Cloud summing up the whole teaching of the book in the words of 
the pseudo-Dionysius: ‘Leave the senses and sensible exercises, and 
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all sensible and intelligible things, keeping them under and suppress- 
ing them with a strong endeavour of thy mind, and rise up un- 
knowingly to union with God, who is above all substance and know- 
Jedge’. (McCann's edition of The Cloud, p. 403). 

Those who have experienced this type of prayer will know how 
involuntarily drawn they are to it, and yet how useless, almost 
futile, it seems. The mind appears almost as a blank, thoughts are 
impossible, nothing ‘concrete’ of any value is to be taken away in 
the form of pious thoughts or even resolutions. It seems to leave the 
intellect starved go that the lack of nourishment threatens to atrophy 
its living powers. What use can such blankness be to God or man? 
This indeed, if we are to follow the teaching of The Cloud, is one of 
the great hardships of the union of love. A man hag to be ready to 
abandon, at least in this sense, even the use of his faculties. He has 
to nought himself to such an extent that he may appear a fool before 
men, unable to keep abreast with them intellectually. Of course it 
will not be so since he rests in his love at the very source of being; 
but he has to have the preparation of soul by which he might so 
abandon himself, This noughting is the greatest of humiliations and 
makes him perfectly meek. 

Meekness . . . is subtly and perfectly comprehended in this little 

blind love set on God, when it is beating upon this dark cloud of 

unknowing, all other things being put down and forgotten. (c. 24, 

p. 68). 


PILGRIMAGE TO EINSIEDELN 
BY 


H. C. GRAF 


HE small local train from Lucerne winds its way up the 
wooded mountains to the famous medieval shrine of our 
Lady of Hinsiedeln. There is no official pilgrimage going 
on at the moment, only a few peasants and hikers. The 
pilgrim from England looks out of the window at the gran- 
diose lines of the mountains, with the Rigi in the distance, 
and wonders what he will find at this sanctuary of our Lady, once 
as renowned throughout Europe as Lourdes is today. Now the abbey 
comes into view; and at once the note is struck that will sound again 
and again during these thirty-six hours; the note of contrast, of 
dissonance: the rich, overladen baroque building set within the 
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wondrous simplicity of the Alpine scenery, a strange encounter 
between the pretentious architecture of self-centred Renaissance 
man and the glory of the mountains made by the Lord. 

At 4.15 next morning the pilgrim is woken up by a tremendous 
noise—the bells of Hinsiedeln, as powerful as the surrounding moun- 
tains, calling all the neighbourhood to Mass. From half past four 
till nine or ten, Masses follow each other every half hour at the 
shrine of our Lady, to say nothing of those at the many side altars. 
One produces a card that admits to Holy Communion at the altar 
of the ‘Gnadenbild’ (picture of grace) and enters the chapel that 
stands by itself opposite the high altar at the other end of the 
church. There, surrounded by gilded clouds and gold and silver 
votive offerings, dressed in a richly embroidered scarlet mantle, is 
the famous black Virgin of Hinsiedeln. No one knows when the 
venerable old statue came to Hinsiedeln or who brought it, nor when 
the first miracles happened which made it famous throughout the 
medieval world. This only is known that it was not always black; 
but the smoke of innumerable candles burning before it darkened 
its colours and the faithful got used to its blackness and loved it. 
Then when the French destroyed the chapel in 1798 it was hidden 
in the earth; the moisture of the soil dissolved the soot and brought 
out its original colours. So, when the troubles of the revolution were 
over and the monks dug it up, they feared that the people would 
not recognise it, and therefore painted it black—and black it has 
remained ever since. The pilgrim cannot regret it; for the verse 
of the Canticle, ‘Nigra sum, sed formosa, filiae Jerusalem’, seems 
suddenly to spring to life, as the eyes, tired of the surrounding 
pomp, come to rest on the dark little face, silent, aloof, remote... . 

The Mass begins. It is the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, but 
the Mass in the ‘chapel of grace’ is always the Mass of our Lady, 
with a commemoration of the feast of the day. ‘Introibo ad altare 
Dei . . .’ With the eyes of the body still fixed on the mysterious 
black face, the soul is suddenly drawn into a powerful stream, 
carried on it. . . . All distractions, all thoughts even, cease or fall 

-away; the prayers of eleven centuries seem to materialise, as it 
were invading the soul, making her pray, wordless, thoughtless, 
drawing her upwards to the Mother full of grace. And, imperceptibly 
almost, still in the stream, the eyes both of body and soul leave 
the black little face, gliding downwards to the small white Host 
that the priest raises slowly over his head, as if offering her Son 
not only to the Father, but also to the Mother whom he redeemed 


from all stain. 
For our Lady dominates this place in an extraordinary way; 
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not for one moment is the pilgrim allowed to forget her: at Hinsie- 
deln her Son seems never to be present without her. After the last 
prayers following the Mass the gates of the chapel are opened, and 
the thanksgiving is made in the church itself. There is no black 
face now to help the soul to concentrate; the eyes of the body close 
to shut out the stucco angels that lock for all the world like cupids 
without bow and arrow, the innumerable Saints in agitated postures, 
the paintings on walls and ceilings—all this worldly splendour that 
the 18th century deemed the worthy adornment of the house of God. 


When the Divine Presence becomes fainter and the senses take 
note once more of what is happening, the loud, rhythmic recitation 
of the Rosary strikes the ear. At the Communion Altar on the left 
a monk leads the recitation during the principal Mass for the people ; 
all the congregation make the responses except a group of nuns 
who sit with their backs to the altar following their own private 
devotions, but receiving Holy Communion with the others. Is this 
really a Benedictine Abbey? Even if one wanted to follow the Mass 
at the Communion Altar it would be impossible, for it seems as if 
not only the voice of the Celebrant, but the whole rhythm of the 
Mass itself was drowned in the prayers of the Rosary, which are 
interrupted only for a few seconds during the Consecration and the 
Communion. 


A little before eight the High Mass begins in the presence of the 
Prince Abbot. As it is the Feast of Peter and Paul, surely this will 
be an unforgettable liturgical event. The soul prepares to let herself 
be carried into the presence of God on the waves of the plain chant 
that will soon fill the large church—when the eyes fall upon a monk 
standing on a raised platform obviously making ready to conduct 
the choir. A choir of monks, chanting the Mass under a conductor? 
But the exquisite music that soon fills the vast building is not 
plain chant. The rising crescendos, the exciting changes of forte 
and piano, lento and allegro fit in well with the cupid angels and 
stucco saints. No, plain chant would not match this building. Here 
one is really back in the 18th century, in the days when so often 
the Mass was principally a musical performance, a work of art. 
At Hinsiedeln this attitude is so consistent that even visiting Bene- 
dictines are not allowed to join the choir because they might spoil 
it—they have to take their place with the congregation; and it is 
equally significant that, though it is still quite early, no one is 
allowed to communicate. Here is a real survival of a time that seems 
far more remote to the Catholic of our own day than the Middle 
Ages—it is as if all the developments of the last fifty years had 
passed by this rococo abbey, and fer a moment the pilgrim from 
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_ England is tempted to condone all the excesses of our liturgical 
fans, so incongruous seems this Mass in which the artistic acces- 
sories have actually been allowed to suffocate the sacrificial rite, 
There seem only two simple things in this great church: the tiny 
white Host and the dark little face of the Virgin. 

But no. This is not quite true. An unforgettable experience is 
still to come. Every night at eight o’clock, after the day’s work 
is over, a handful of people from Hinsiedeln and the neighbouring 
villages, old women and peasants, gather in the chapel of the 
black Virgin to recite the evening Rosary led by one of the monks. 
It is the quaint German form of the Rosary, according to which 
the mystery is not announced before each decade, but is inserted 
into each Hail Mary, for example: ‘. . . blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb Jesus, who was crucified for us. . . .” However, it is not this 
oddity that strikes the pilgrim, but the way the prayers are recited. 
Kneeling before the black Virgin these simple people say them 
slowly, deliberately (the five decades with the surrounding prayers 
take about half an hour), in a loud voice vibrating with a love and 
conviction that are overwhelming. Here is a faith that has been 
transmitted from one generation to the other these last thousand 
years, a faith that has never known a doubt, not even a difficulty, 
not even a wavering, something as robust as it is simple, with 
which the very air seems to be instinct. These people are children 
gathered round their Mother with an absolute trust: ‘Du wirst 
uns ja helfen; Du musst uns ja helfen’ (You will help us; you 
must help us)—it seems as if a strong current went out from the 
Mother to her children and from them back to her; and the 
stranger is drawn into this current, in which all problems and 
complications fall away and there remains only the utterly simple 
faith that unites the soul to her God. 

The prayers are finished; and now the day is closed with a hymn. 
Is it perhaps a little sentimental, without poetic beauty? What 
does it matter? Sung by the vigorous voices of these Swiss peasants 
it rings out into the night, a confession of faith as unshakeable as 
_the dark mountains around them. What does it matter that one 
missed the plain chant and disliked the architecture? In the hymn 
and the Rosary faith becomes luminous and hope all but palpable, 
and the soul finds her way back to simplicity. And before that 
black Virgin who takes her children into her motherly arms man 
learns once more to be a child: Our Lady of Hinsiedeln, pray for us. 
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ST ROSE IN LIMA 
A PERSONAL RECORD 


BY 


EK. SARMIENTO 


HERE are three places in Lima intimately associated with 

St Rose: St Dominic’s Church, where she is buried and 

where she habitually prayed during her lifetime; St 

Catherine’s Convent, built on the site of the house where 

she died, where are preserved many relics of her life; and 

the Church of St Rose, the first ever to be dedicated to her, 
built beside the site of her parents’ home and garden, which are 
still preserved. This church and adjoining garden and buildings 
contain all the most important places and objects associated with 
her. 

The convent is an enclosed one, and the chapel installed in the 
room where St Rose died, in which are preserved all the mementoes 
connected with her, is not open to the public. It is important, how- 
ever, because it was there that the Spanish Dominican scholar, 
Fr Luis Alonso Getino, discovered in 1923 the sheets on which the 
saint had recorded, in a most original form, the mystical graces 
which she had been granted; this record completely alters our ideas 
of her character and mentality. I believe they are still unknown 
to the English reader. 

Lima suffers from frequent earth tremors and has had several 
bad earthquakes, and none of its old buildings is guaranteed to 
be quite as it was at the time it was put up. With this 
reservation, however, the pious visitor may feel in St Dominic’s 
friary church that he is in the very atmosphere breathed during 
their time on earth by the Dominican saints buried there. The 
interesting covered portico, like one side of a cloister, which runs 
along the west end of the church, is an original architectural 
feature. The massive perch and door on the north side, through 
which the public usually enters, is a typical piece of colonial work. 
To the left as one approaches this entrance, another church, with 
its west door at right angles to the main building, juts out. This 
is the Vera Cruz, the tertiary chapel, rich in relics, lined with 
shrines to Dominican saints. Once inside the main church, the 
lofty roof, the massive pillars, the severe lines of the sanctuary, 
remind one more of a European church than of the typical church 
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of Spanish American colonial architecture. There are one or two 
gilded baroque altars, but the general impression is plainer and 
later than that of the heyday of colonial art properly so-called, and 
speaks of modern restoration and renovation. The detail, however, 
is authentic. The usual seated figure of our Lord wearing the crown 
of thorns and robed in the purple garment or showing the marks 
of the scourging, which is, except for the crucifix itself, the com- 
monest focus of South American devotion, is there. A figure of 
the Holy Child, in a little glass shrine, a painting of the crucifixion, 
partly overlaid with embossed silver with icon-like effect (this 
artistic form is, I think, peculiar to Peru) and a great crucifixion 
with dressed figures of our Lady and St John are among the holy 
images which may well go right back to St Rose’s own day. They 
are still the centres of attraction for the little knots of people to 
be seen dotted all over the great church at all times of the day. 
For the visitor interested in St Rose, there are two important things 
in, this church. The first is the altar of our Lady of the Rosary, on 
the north side of the sanctuary (the points of the compass are used 
in an architectural sense only as this church is orientated to the 
west) at the end of the side aisle into which the visitor steps down 
after entering by the north door already mentioned. The image 
is the same before which St Rose prayed, and it was here that 
she was rooted to the spot on the occasion of her journey across 
the city to the Augustinian nuns of the Incarnation to take their 
habit, being enabled to rise from her knees only when she had 
given up the idea. (The Incarnation still stands, the interior an 
untouched example of rich gilded carving, possibly contemporary 
with St Rose.) It is a dressed image of a stiff hieratic kind, with 
the face and hands of the Mother and Child of polished polychrome 
wood; it is crowned, and a rosary hangs down one side held by a 
hand each of our Lady and the Child. The robe in which I saw 
this image clothed was sewn over with pearls. The altar beneath 
is of beaten silver. These silver altars, extremely common in South 
America, are beautiful examples of the silversmith’s art, and 
consist of a thick layer of silver fixed to a wood backing and taking 
* the place of a frontal; there are usually two end pieces as well, 
and the whole, of course, is permanently in position. Without posi- 
tively asserting it, one may assume that the altar and its silver 
ornaments, which are also very handsome, are contemporary with 
St Rose, if not with the image. The other object of our attention 
here is the shrine on the south side of the sanctuary, corresponding 
in position to the rosary altar on the other side, where the relics 
of St Rose are preserved. The shrine consists of a plain altar, 
underneath which is the recumbent alabaster statue of the saint 
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made in Rome by Melchior Cufa (a pupil of Bernini) and sent to 
Lima by Clement IX on the occasion of the beatification in 1668. 
Above the altar is a casket of gold and precious woods containing 
the relics, and above that again is a modern statue of the saint 
in polychrome composition, depicted as holding the Holy Child in 
both arms. On each side are similar caskets and statues of Bl. 
Martin de Porres (on the spectator’s left) and (on the right) of 
Bl. John Massfas. Bl. Martin, shown as a very dark and handsome 
mulatto, holds a real broom with grass bristles such as one used 
to see used in England for carpets. They hang in dozens in the 
Lima hardware shops. As one faces this triple shrine, the main 
door from the church to the cloisters is on the right. Here Bl. 
Martin attended to callers as the lay brothers do today. The cloisters 
are a magnificent example of colonial art and are specially famous 
for their coloured tile courses. 


During the novena preceding the feast (August 30th), which my 
stay in Lima fortunately covered, a great wooden construction is 
rigged up in the nave on the gospel side, just in front of the 
communion rail, and at an angle to it. Here is placed a temporary 
altar, and hangings, garlands and strings of lights placed over the 
framework. The casket of the relics is placed on a shelf above 
the altar; the outer case is removed so that the inner glass front 
is-exposed, through which are clearly to be seen the skull and bones 
of the saint, brilliantly illuminated. Standing above is a dressed 
image of the saint. Masses of roses are placed all over this shrine. 
Here, for the nine days, many Masses are said daily, one being a 
High Mass, and devotions are held nightly. I was present at one 
High Mass of which the musical portions were pumped out of a 
harmonium by an elderly coloured organist who also fervently and 
very nicely rendered without delay the choir parts. (In general 
the South American clergy do not linger over their more elaborate 
ceremonial, but are becomingly and refreshingly unhurried in their 
private Masses. ) 


On, the eve of the feast, in the late afternoon, the image from 
this temporary shrine is carried to the Cathedral. It is a short 
distance of one block and along one side and a half of the great 
square of Lima that was laid out by Pizarro. Guilds and confra- 
ternities walk in the procession, detachments of the armed forces 
accompany it, a band plays, a great crowd gathers and the statue, 
in a velvet habit, goes swaying along the narrow street which the 
saint herself so often trod. The spectators who gather are very 
devout. The men raise their hats, many people cross themselves 
as the image passes, and everybody is quiet and not at all excited. 
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The return journey is made next day with more splendour and with 
state honours, after the High Mass in the Cathedral. 


The Church of St Rose lies at the end of a short walk, three 
blocks distant from St Dominic’s along the street that skirts the 
north side of the church and of its tertiary chapel. The whole 
collection of buildings at St Rose’s occupies an irregular corner 
site. It comprises the church, a monastery, the house of St Rose, 
the hospital she maintained and the famous garden. The monastery 
is the town house of some Dominican Fathers, independent of those 
of St Dominic’s, who are entirely devoted to missionary work 
in the Montafa, that part of Peru that lies on the far side of the 
Andes from Lima, quite unknown to the majority of Peruvians, 
where dwell native tribes totally different from the civilised Indians 
of the plateaux. These Fathers are mainly or entirely Spanish. They 
are supported to a great extent by the ancient endowments of the 
chaplaincy and by the offerings made at this shrine. For the present 
arrangement is quite modern. The sanctuary was first established 
with endowments under the patronage of a devout layman in 1669 
(52 years after the saint’s death) as a chaplaincy which the friars 
of St Dominic’s were to serve. This they did till the nineteenth 
century when the chaplaincy was secularised. The church is rather 
neglected and the garden has rather a bedraggled air, but the whole 
thing is of absorbing and touching interest. To enter the church, 
one must turn left at the corner and go in by its west (and only) 
door, leaving the house and garden, of which the entry is a little 
farther along the street one has just turned aside from, till later. 
It is impossible to enumerate everything that these places contain. 
In the church nearly every shrine and altar and nearly every holy 
object is associated with the life of St Rose. Among the statues are 
‘the crucifix that spoke to her (its style suggests that it is a good 
century older than the saint herself and was old when brought to 
America) and the small statue of the Holy Child known as ‘St 
Rose’s little doctor’, which she placed in her hospital. There are 
some relics of great importance: at a side altar on the north wall 
--(this church too is oriented to the west) at the top of the single 
nave, are two glass cases with blinds. Someone from the sacristy 
will always raise these and switch on the lights. In one of the cases 
is a tibia, a lock of hair and a little laurel-wood cross of the saint; 
in the other, another tibia, a little cross with points all over one 
side of it, which she used for penitential purposes, and the ring she 
had made to recall the one in the vision of the mystical marriage. 
On a corresponding altar on the epistle side of the nave is one half 
of the ‘crown of thorns’ St Rose had made for herself by a silver- 
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smith. The other half is at the convent of nuns. The portion here 
is folded inside out round a velvet covered stand thus enabling the 
spectator to see the ‘thorns’ without handling the relic. This crown 
was simply a band of silver about # inch broad and quite thin. 
On the inner side are a number of small points sticking out perhaps 
not quite so much as the point of a drawing pin, but very like it, 
or like the very fine nails a cobbler uses I somehow found this 
less extravagant than the pious accounts and symbolical pictures 
had made it appear in the past: it struck me as every bit as peni- 
tential and out of the ordinary, but extremely practical and quite 
unobtrusive. A determined character could easily place this band 
under a head veil or even under the hair and no one would be the 
wiser. By ‘easily’ I mean that it would not be bulky. 

On the gospel side the church communicates just by the com- 
munion rail with the monastery that occupies part of one side of 
the house and garden site. The axis of the nave is at right angles 
to what may be called the axis of the garden site, that is the line 
running through the middle from the entry to the back of the garden 
and having the saint’s house on the left hand of one entering, while 
the hospital lies on the right. The usual thing, however, is to leave 
the church and regain the street, turn the corner back into the 
street that brought us here from St Dominic’s, and from it approach 
the entry to the garden and house, which is on the left. The little 
stretch of street from home to the Dominican church would be 
the saint’s most familiar walk. lt is a busy thoroughfare now, full 
of large houses built around courtyards, and now turned into tene- 
ments. The fronts of the houses are occupied with little shops. In. 
fact, it is a poor city street. 

The church of St Rose dates from 1670. The house and garden 
go back essentially to her own day. The Flores family lived here 
before as well as after the period of seven years when they were 
at the silver mines up the mountain. After the saint’s death and 
the mother’s entry into religion, the neighbours got together to pay 
the rent and so prevent any new tenant from coming in, and here 
they met to say their prayers. In 1669 it was turned into a public 
oratory. The actual fabric of the buildings however is a restoration 
made after the earthquake of 1746, the hospital is more recent still. 
As one enters the main gate there is a little open space on each 
of two sides of which is a low building, to right and to left; in front 
of the entry is another gate leading to the garden 


The building to the left is a house. It consists of two large apart- 
ments, now scarcely divided, and a little room adjoining them with 
an independent door. In the main apartments is an altar on the 
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spot where St Rose was born, and one is shown the window beside 
which she sat doing her needlework. The walls are covered with 
sentimental modern paintings depicting scenes from the life of the 
saint. There is a series of small painted bas-reliefs of carved 
Huamanga stone, a soft opaque stone, creamy white in colour, like 
a coarse alabaster; they too depict scenes from the life of St Rose, 
and are lively and quaint rather than beautiful. They are probably 
eighteenth century work. The little room is the most interesting. 
This was St Rose’s cell, and it is here that the most important 
mementoes are to be seen. On the walls hang several objects of 
interest: the letter she wrote to Dofia Maria de Uzdtegui thanking 
her for the cup of chocolate, the nail to which she tied herself 
by the hair to keep awake during prayer, the best portrait, today 
regarded as the most authentic, and obviously painted as she lay 
in state after her death; it is much more attractive than the 
simpering young ladies of the majority of pictures and statues. 
Here are also the remains of two crosses, enclosed in cases made to 
fit their shape and size; they have been much reduced in the past 
by relic-hunters (it is still possible to obtain minute portions from 
the Fathers at the monastery) ; the saint used them for making the 
Way of the Cross. Among other things in the cell is a fresco on 
one wall showing the saint asleep. It is a rather effeminate and 
over-idealised piece of work, but the artist has made one point in 
the saint’s life more comprehensible. 'The bed is shown as consisting 
of short untrimmed logs laid across a frame on low legs, and the 
famous pieces of crockery are simply filling in the gaps between 
the logs. As in the case of the silver crown, this does nothing to 
reduce the penitential aspect, or in this case very little, but does 
help to make the mechanics of the contrivance more understandable. 


The garden, of course, is modern in its arrangement of flower-beds 
and trees, but there are two things in it that go back to the saint’s 
lifetime: the well (with a modern well-head) and the little adobe 
hut that St Rose, with.-her brother’s help, built to be a hermitage. 
Its measurements are four feet by five by six. It has a low door only 
_about two and a half feet high together with a tiny square window 
on one of the four-feet-wide ends. Inside and out the little hut has 
been faced with marble and glass, the former up to a height of 
about two feet from the ground, the rest with the glass. The 
original roof was a thatch of leaves, but it now has a flat glass cover, 
and over the whole is a wooden canopy that protects it from the 
weather. 

There remains the (real) west side of the area, opposite to that 
on which are ranged the house, the east end of the church and the 
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monastic building. Along part of this other side is a cloister or 
arcade. Painted on the wall under it are the various pious rhymes 
composed by St Rose and still preserved. The other part of this side 
of the plot is occupied by a low building, opposite the house, on the 
site of the saint’s hospital. Here today are a couple of rooms con- 
taining mementoes of a venerable eighteenth century chaplain of 
the sanctuary, and here too is the centre of various pious under- 
takings. I saw the making up of hundreds of parcels of goods for 
the poor by young people who distribute them among the needy 
of Lima. 

I visited this sanctuary several times. On ordinary days there were 
always a few quiet visitors in the church and in the garden. On 
the feast day, however, the whole place was crowded with visitors 
in constant movement. In the street outside, little stalls of eatables — 
were set up. Inside the garden were tables with all sorts of pious 
souvenirs, and there was a large bookstall outside the church door. 
It is clear that the Limenians still preserve the memory of their 
saint. There have been several plans for constructing a great basilica 
here. In 1876, one was even begun that was apparently to cover 
the whole garden and house, but after standing half built for many 
years, it was pulled down in 1914. A new one was then planned 
and some of the foundations laid, but the idea was given up in 
1919, and the whole property put into its present condition. The 
Fathers who now hold the chaplaincy of the foundation are rightly 
determined that any future plan for a new great church shall leave 
untouched the house and garden sanctified by St Rose. 


AS LULAN YSOne SLUR NGE 


BY 
St EPpHREM 


OSSESS silence, brother, as a strong wall. 

For silence will enable thee to subdue the uprisings of 
passion, for thou fightest from a height while they lie 
beneath thy feet. Therefore, possess silence, in the fear 
» of God, and no weapons of the enemy shall harm thee. 

For silence joined to the fear of God is a fiery chariot which bears 
its possessor up to heaven. This doth urge upon thee the prophet 
Elias who, loving silence together with the fear of God, was taken 
up into heaven. 
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O. silence, whereby the monk advances in perfection; ladder 
reaching to heaven; way of the kingdom of heaven. 

O silence, mother of compunction, mirror of sins, in which man 
sees his transgressions. 

O silence which hinderest not tears, mother of meekness, com- 
panion of humility. 

O silence, spouse of humility and enlightenment of the mind. 

O silence, searcher of thoughts and promoter of discernment. 

O silence, mother of all good, support of temperance, and obstacle 
to gluttony. 

O silence, school of reading and of prayer. 

O silence, calmness of the thoughts and secure haven. 

O habit of silence, dispeller of anxiety. 

O silence, sweet yoke, a light burden, refreshing and carrying 
- him who carries it, joy of the soul and the heart; restraint of the 
ears, of the eyes, and of the tongue. 

O silence, destruction of hypocrisy and enemy of impurity; mother 
of reverence. 

O silence, guardian of the affections, aid of all virtue; promoter 
of poverty; soil of Christ yielding good fruit. 

O silence, joined to the fear of God, rampart and defence of those 
who wish to strive for the kingdom of heaven. 

Above all things, brother, possess that ‘good part which Mary 
chose’. For this Mary, since she is an example of silence, sat at 
the Lord’s feet; she clung to him alone. Therefore did he praise her, 
saying: ‘Mary hath chosen the better part, and it shall not be taken 
from her’. 

—Oratio paticutia, vol. 3, p. 102. 


THE VIRTUE OF OUR LORD’S PASSION 


BY 
RicHarpD ROLLE oF HAMPOLE 


[Rolle’s most distinctive devotion is to the Holy Name. It is 
impossible to estimate exactly the influence of St Bernard’s fifteenth 
sermon on the Song of Songs, wherein he dwells upon the merits 
of the Holy Name, but the similarity in language and feeling 
between that and the writings of Rolle is so great that one cannot 
but imagine Rolle to have been thoroughly familiar with it. Both 
Rolle and St Bernard play upon the meaning of the name ‘Jesus’ 
and what its saving merits. To each it is a source of spiritual joy and 
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sweetness. .More than that: for both men the consideration of 
the name leads to the consideration of the Person who bears that 
name, and in him is rooted their salvation and their joy. Nor is 
the influence improbable, for this sermon was in great vogue 
in the Middle Ages, and St Bernard and the Victorines did much 
to create the vocabulary of medieval mystical writing. There is no 
need to conclude that Rolle was merely an imitator, for his own 
works are instinct with genuine emotion and have their own pecu- 
liarities of style. 

‘ihe following treatise is ostensibly about the virtue of the 
Passion. He argues that the Passion is the source of salvation, 
and then he has to answer his pupil’s objection that some wise 
men have maintained that a man can only enjoy the bliss of Heaven 
if he love the Holy Name. Rolle himself has urged this in other 
writings and now he defends his devotion and his doctrine with a 
syllogism. The Holy Name itself means ‘salvation’ and our sal- 
vation was wrought by the Passion, and so a man can be saved 
by believing in the Passion as well as by loving the name of Jesu, 
for in effect the two are the same. No man can be saved who 
desires not and loves not salvation, and Jesu is salvation both in 
name and deed. 

This worrying of a meaning was a favourite medieval trick of 
style and thought in sacred writing. Ever since our Lord said, 
‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock . . .’ the holy ‘pun’ appears 
to have been sanctified. It abounds in medieval literature, often 
with less taste and more tortuously than here. Rolle was an emo- 
tional rather than a scholarly thinker and his syntax is often 
confused. His style alternates between the colloquial and the con- 
versational and passages of fired and fervent prose where feeling 
rushes the words along and makes them almost as that song of the 
angels which he heard in the chapel at Hampole, ‘spiritual and 
above all manner of imagining and human reasoning’. | 


* * * * * 


NOW thou well, dear friend, that even though thou hadst 
never committed sin with thy body, neither venial nor 
mortal, but only that which is called original, because it 
is the primary sin and lieth in losing the good estate in 
which thou wast created, thou wouldst never have been 
saved unless our Lord Jesu Christ had not delivered thee 
and restored thee to it again by his passion. And thou oughtest to 
know that, be thou never so great a wretch and hast thou done 
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never so great a sin, if thou forsake thyself and all thy works, both 
good and ill, and cry for mercy and humbly and trustfully ask for 
salvation by the virtue of his precious passion alone, thou shalt 
have it without a doubt, and be saved from this original sin and 
from all other. Yea, and thou shalt be as safe as is an anchorite in 
his cell, and not only thou but all Christian men and women who 
believe upon his passion and humble themselves, acknowledging 
their wretchedness, asking merey and forgiveness and the fruit 
of his precious passion, only subjecting themselves to the sacra- 
ments of holy Church, and though maybe they have been burdened 
with sin and in sin all their lives and have never had a feeling of 
ghostly delight or sweetness or a spiritual knowing of God, in this 
belief and in their goodwill they shall be saved by the virtue of the 
precious passion of our Lord Jesu Christ and come to the joy of 
Heaven. See here the endless mercy of our Lord, how he inclines 
to thee and me and to all sinful wretches. ‘Ask mercy and thou 
shalt have it.’ 'Thus saith the Apostle, in the person of our Lord, 
‘omnis enym quicunque invocaverit nomen Domini, salvus erit.’ 
‘Every man, whatever he be, that calls upon the name of God’, 
that is to say, asketh for salvation by the name of Jesu and by his 
passion, ‘he shall have salvation.’ But some men take this courtesy 
of our Lord and are saved by it and others, trusting in his mercy 
and courtesy, still live their lives in sin and think to have it when 
they please, and then they cannot. For they are taken before they 
are aware, and so they damn themselves. 

But now, sayest thou, if this be true, thou amazest me greatly, 
because of that which I find written in some holy men’s sayings. 
As I understood it some of them say that he who cannot love this 
blessed name Jesu, nor find nor feel in it ghostly joy and delight with 
wonderful sweetness in this life on earth shall be a stranger to sove- 
reign joy and ghostly sweetness in the bliss of Heaven and shall never 
come to it. Truly these words astonish me and make me greatly afraid 
when I hear them or read them for I hope that many shall be saved 
by the mercy of God, as thou sayest, by the keeping of his command- 
ments and the true repentance of their evil life in the past, many 

-who never felt ghostly sweetness or inward delight in the name of 
Jesu or in the love of Jesu. And therefore I marvel me the more, 
that they say the contrary to thee, as it seemeth. 

As to this, I may answer, as it seemeth to me, that their sayin 
is true if it be well understood and is not contrary to what I have 
said. For this name Jesu signifieth only the English word ‘saviour’ 
or ‘salvation’. Now every man who liveth in this wretched life is 
spiritually sick, for there is no man who liveth without sin, which 
is ghostly sickness, as St John sayeth himself and other holy men 
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thus, ‘Si dixerimus quod peccatum non habemus, ipsi nos seduci- 
mus, etc’. ‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and 
the truth is not in us.’ And therefore a man may never feel nor 
come to the joys of Heaven until he first be made whole of this 
spiritual sickness. But no man that hath the use of reason may 
have this ghostly salvation unless he desire it and love it and have 
delight in it, in as much as he hopeth to obtain it. Now the name 
of Jesu is naught else but this ghostly salvation. Wherefore it is 
true to say that no man may be saved unless he love and rejoice 
in the name of Jesu, for no man may be spiritually whole unless 
he love and desire spiritual salvation. For just as if a man were 
ill there would be no earthly thing so dear or necessary to him 
or so desired by him as bodily health, for though thou wert to give 
him all the riches and honours of this world and if thou canst not 
make him whole by that thou dost not please him, just so it is with a 
man who is spiritually sick and feeleth the pain of ghostly illness. 
Nothing is so dear, so necessary or so greatly desired by him as 
his spiritual health, and that is Jesu, without whom all the joys 
of Heaven cannot please him. And this, I think, is the reason why 
our Lord, when he assumed manhood for our salvation, would not 
be called by any name indicating his endless being or his might 
or his wisdom or his righteousness, but only by that which was 
the cause of his coming, and that was the salvation of man’s soul. 
Which salvation was most dear and necessary to us, and this name 
Jesu signifieth this salvation. 

By this, then, it seemeth that no man may be saved unless he 
love Jesu, for no man may be saved unless he love salvation, which 
love he who liveth and dieth in the lowest degree of charity may 
possess. Also, I can say it another way, that he who cannot love 
this blessed name Jesu with ghostly joy nor have pleasure in it 
with heavenly melody here shall never have nor feel that ful- 
ness of sovereign joy which he that can in this life take pleasure 
in Jesu, by abundance of perfect charity, shall have and feel, 
and thus may their words be understood. Nevertheless a man 
shall be saved and have full reward in the sight of God, even 
if he be in the lowest degree of love in this life, by keeping 
God’s commandments. For Christ says in the Gospel, ‘In domo 
Patris mei mansiones multae sunt’, ‘In my Father’s house there 
are. many mansions’. Some of these mansions be for perfect souls 
who in this life were quite filled with the love of the Holy Ghost 
and sang praises to God in contemplation of him with wonderful 
sweetness and heavenly relish. These souls, because they had the 
most charity, shall have the highest reward in the joy of Heaven, 
for these are called God’s darlings. Other souls that are imperfect 
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in this life and are not disposed to the contemplation of God and 
had not the fullness of charity, as the apostles and martyrs had 
in the beginning of Holy Church, they shall have the lesser reward 
in the kingdom of Heaven, for these are God’s friends. Thus our 
Lord calleth chosen souls in Holy Writ, saying, ‘Comedite amici, 
et inebriamini carissimi’, ‘Eat, O friends, and be inebriated, my 
dearly beloved’, as though our Lord had spoken in this way: ‘Ye 
that are my friends, because ye kept my commandments and set 
my love before any earthly thing, ye shall be fed with ghostly 
food of the bread of life. But ye that are my darlings and not 
only kept my commandments but also of your own free will kept 
my counsels perfectly and, above that, loved me alone entirely 
with all the powers of your soul, and burned in my love with 
spiritual joy, as did principally the apostles and martyrs and all 
others who could arrive by grace at the gift of perfection, ye shall 
be made drunk with the finest wine in my cellar, namely the 
sovereign joy of love in the bliss of Heaven.’ To which may he 
bring us, who purchased us with his precious passion, Jesu Christ, 
the Son of the God of Heaven. Amen. 

Done into modern English by Hitary FRooMBERG. 


RabsVel eaWes 


Jesus, Son or Man: Studies contributory to a modern portrait. 
By George 8. Duncan, D.D. (Nisbet; 16s.) 


This book contains, in an expanded form, the Croall lectures 
delivered in Edinburgh in the summer of 1937. The author is prin- 
cipal of St Mary’s College and Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Aberdeen. Professor Duncan’s best-known earlier 
work was the justly praised commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians in the Moffatt series. The author is one of those who will 
not attempt to write a ‘Life of Jesus’, since, he maintains, ‘the 
materials for a biography do not exist’ (p. vii). It will be remem- 
bered that Professor Maurice Goguel in his Vie de Jésus essayed to 
father a like sentiment upon Pére Lagrange, and drew upon himself 

‘a courteous but devastating answer. (Cf. Revue Biblique, 1932, 
p. 598, n. 1). In place, then, of the traditional ‘Life’ we have a series 
of chapters that bear a greater resemblance in their subject matter 
to Pére de Grandmaison’s Jésus-Christ than to Pére Lagrange’s 
L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ and the well-known ‘Lives’ by Lebreton 
and Prat. 

Of the three parts that make up the book, by far the best is Part I, 
‘The Historical Problem’, though it may well seem scanty and super- 
ficial when compared with Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of the His- 
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torical Jesus, Lagrange’s Sens du Christianisme, and the Abbé Fil- 
lion’s Les Etapes de Rationalisme, to mention no others. The out- 
line of the history of criticism begins not with Reimarus but with 
David Strauss and his ‘epoch-making Life of Jesus’, published in 
1835 and 1836, and briefly sketches the contributions of the ‘liberal’ 
school as represented by Harnack, and the eschatological school of 
Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer. Dr Duncan himself is plainly 
neither a Harnackian liberal nor an eschatologist. He mentions, 
quite in passing, Streeter’s Four Document theory, of which the 
present Dean of Christ Church wrote in 1943: ‘Apart from the 
observation that certains parts of that theory have always been very 
dubious, the whole method shows a confidence in the capacity of 
documentary analysis which today cannot safely be assumed’. 
(Journal of Theological Studies, vol. xliv, 85). Dr Duncan then makes 
the welcome concession that: ‘There is . . . a growing readiness to 
find real historical value in the evidence of the Fourth Gospel, not 
merely as regards episodes (as e.g. an early Judean ministry, and 
the date of the Last Supper), but also (and this is especially signifi- 
cant) as regards much of the teaching’ (p. 16). There follow some 
excellent pages on the Barthian reaction, on form-criticism (which 
has helped us ‘to see so much more clearly how, behind the tradition 
as a whole, there lies the testimony of the wider fellowship’, p. 23), 
and on the Message of Jesus regarding the truth about God and man, 
the Fatherhood of God, and the Kingdom of God. 


Unfortunately the work does not continue at this level, and the 
remaining parts on the ‘Person of Jesus’ and ‘Jesus and the Church’, 
while containing much that is of interest, seem to be deplorably 
vague and uncertain in their handling of the various central problems. 
After a chapter on John the Baptist and Jesus, our Lord’s titles as 
Son of God, Messias, and Son of Man are considered in turn, with 
quite inconclusive results. The ‘readers who have little or no special- 
ised knowledge of New Testament criticism’ may be pardoned for 
drawing much the same conclusions about Dr Duncan’s statement 
of critical ‘results’ as the charity-boy in Pickwick was led to draw 
about the alphabet. One of the root-faults of the treatment seems 
to me to be the hesitancy of the author’s judgments regarding the 
authenticity of individual verses of the New Testament writings. 
The sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross does not lead the author to 
give a clear answer to the question: “Was the death of Jesus really 
necessary to take away the sins of the world?’, and to the further 
question: “What, exactly did our Lord mean by “‘rising again’’?’, we 
‘have to admit that the question is more easily asked than answered’ 
(p. 178). After this, we are assured that ‘the sayings in which He 
predicts His Resurrection make no reference to the physical body’, 
and that ‘taken by themselves they convey no suggestion that He 
expected His body to emerge from the tomb’. Yet Matt. 12:40, not 
cited in Dr Duncan’s list of texts, is fairly conclusive on this point. 
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It is only just to Dr Duncan to conclude that he has clearly a deep 
and unswerving fgith in his conception of the Person of Christ, even 
though it is very far from the Christ of the Catholic Church, and 
that, by comparison with recent writers of a more sceptical tendency 
(notably the late Dr C. J. Cadoux in his ‘Pelican’ Life of Jesus and 
Professor Maurice Goguel in L’Hglise Primitive), he is distinctly 
more orthodox. ; 

Joun M. T. Barton. 


La Face Vortex. Hssai sur le douleur. By Paule Regnier (Cerf; 
Blackfriars; 3s. 6d.) 


Madame Paule Regnier’s book must have been met with a very 
mixed reception. Some will have seen in it no more than a facile 
disquisition on a hackneyed subject, others will be complaining that, 
however remarkable this treatise may be, it is incomplete. At first 
sight it is surprising that an essay on suffering should hardly mention 
sin, which indeed provides the key to that overwhelming mystery. 
Probably, however, there is no need to reproach the authoress for not 
having given a theology of suffering, nor even for having ignored the 
phenomenon, for having only sketched in—though with great delicacy 
—the general lines of the Christian answer. The beauty of this work 
lies in the rigorous and lucid analysis of the fact of suffering. No one 
who has come face to face with suffering could deny the accuracy 
and the penetration of her observation, which is enhanced by her 
eloquent style. Indeed she may elicit sympathy in the reader who 
will be forced to recognise that she must have suffered deeply herself 
in order to be able to touch fellow-sufferers so intimately. The direc- 
tor of souls will be grateful for the light shed on the different states 
of suffering, and for the indication of how to disentangle, in the 
framework of ordinary life, the tragedies which are so often unknown, 
or unnoticed. 

A chapter on Le douleur animale seems to us to be, if not the most 
informative, at least to be the most polished, section of the work. 
Mme Regnier by a happy intuition gives a very exact commen- 
tary on the mysterious word of St Paul concerning the groaning of 
_all creation in this present world. In conclusion, I would say that 
~ we have here a masterpiece. The authoress has not always resisted 
the temptation of ‘fine writing’; she is silent about original sin, from 
which question St Paul, St Augustine and Pascal have drawn definite 
solutions to the problem of suffering. She has, however, placed the 
latter in a striking light; and, starting from the fact of suffering, 
she has known how to reach the summit of this mystery in Christ 
and his Mother. All this with a poignant sincerity, which gives the 


work the seal of authenticity. 
Henry DE RiepMATTEN, O.P. 
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Mora TuEonocy. By H. Jone, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. Translated and 
and adapted by U. Adelman, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. (Mercier Press; 
17s. 6d.) 


In the preface to the original German edition of this work, the 
author wrote that it was intended in the first place for those engaged 
in parish work. In addition he hoped that it would be of use to those 
priests and clerical students who may be preparing for examinations 
in moral theology. The author then wrote that ‘he will be happy to 
know that his book ig of benefit to the educated laity, interested in 
religious matters, whom it may help in solving such questions of 
conscience as occur in their daily life’. 

There are already several ‘pocket’ Moral Theology treatises 
written in Latin, and it is to be presumed that all those engaged on 
parish work or in preparing for theological examinations are fully 
capable of using these Latin volumes. Moreover, theological students 
have been trained in the principles underlying these very potted 
statements of moral practice. The layman, however, has had no such 
training, and it is to be presumed that such a volume as this will 
have a considerable sale among lay folk. The wisdom of placing such 
a volume in the hands of the theologically uneducated is certainly a 
matter for debate and, for our part, we believe that it will not help 
to solve questions of conscience, but rather give rise to them. The 
book is full of ‘cases’, and without an adequate knowledge of the 
principles which are the foundation for their solution, they will very 
probably give rise to misunderstanding, and, indeed, may even bring 
the moral teaching of the Church into contempt when ‘casuistic 
mathematics’ are used for the solution. The idea of the ‘penal’ law 
is put forward as a matter of fact, there is a tendency to call certain 
actions ‘only venially sinful’, and the whole of the treatise De Sexto 
is put before any reader, in Engish, and in a necessarily abbreviated 
and factual way. 


BaD BABE Oees 


BreyiaRium Riomanum: four volumes (Burns Oates, £5 5s. Od.; with 
diocesan supplement, £6 6s. 0d.) 


On its first appearance two years ago the Burns Oates Breviary 
was justly praised. It was bound in a choice of leathers traditional 
to liturgical books, and its cost was accordingly high. The identical 
work is now available in a sturdy red buckram binding which justi- 
fies the publishers’ title, ‘The Bookshelf Breviary’. Here once and 
for all is resolved the dilemma of priests who recite their office 
in the Underground and who wish to avoid the biblical castigation 
reserved for those who ostentatiously pray in public places. This 
Breviary might be a pocket edition of any poet: its contents are 
certainly more durable. 

The new edition will be of special value to the laity, for whom 
the Breviary in appearance and association is too often an exclu- 
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sively priestly book. Six thousand pages for five guineas is nowa- 
days a rare bargain, and one can imagine no better present for the 
educated convert or indeed for any one who wishes to establish his 
spiritual life on the firm foundation of the Church’s official prayer. 

It is easy to overlook the remarkable achievement of the pub- 
lishers in producing a work of this character in present-day circum- 
stances. Typographically, the publishing of a Breviary must be 
the most exacting of tasks. Apart from the main body of the book 
there are innumerable difficulties of arrangement—such as in the 
calendars and tables for computing Haster—and here they have all 
been resolved with an economy and beauty of design that make 
this English-born breviary a joy to look at. No doubt one ought 
not to judge any book, and least of all a Breviary, by appearances. 
But it is late in the day to be reviewing the contents of this most 
venerable of all books, and one is inevitably concerned with the use 
that has been made of the opportunity to give to the Breviary 
all that is best in craftsmanship and design. It must be said at 
once that this is probably the most distinguished piece of book 
production that has appeared since the War, and it is very appro- 
priate that it should be the Breviary that is so honoured. The type 
used is perhaps too small for some preferences, but in this matter 
legibility is far more important than size. The engravings that 
preface each volume (representing the four patron saints of Great 
Britain) are entirely successful, and even such a detail as the 
Crucifixion that heads the Hn ego prayer in the Appendix is care- 
fully considered in relation to the page as a whole. 

One for whom this Breviarium Romanum is literally only a book- 
shelf book can only envy those for whom its use is a daily duty. 
Prayer is surely made easier when its instruments themselves 
reflect the harmony of created things as dedicated to God. 

I. E. 


PRAYER AND THE CHRISTIAN Lire. By Eric Hayman, (8.C.M. Press; 
8s. 6d.) 


At the end of 1946 the author was invited to deliver a course 
of lectures to the Student Christian Movement Prayer School, 
and the present volume is the outcome of those lectures. Bearing 
in mind the constitution of the audience originally addressed, and 
- the religious tenets of the author, one expects and indeed finds 
statements with which a Catholic cannot agree. Thus a point which 
is stressed early in the first chapter is ‘to learn how we may pray, 
and why we should regard our prayer as the primary means of 
Christian living’, and the Christian living referred to must be the 
living within the Church: but for Mr Hayman the Church is not 
a visible society. ‘The Church is the essential environment in which 
the Christian life is lived, and the organ of expression for that life 
in its impact upon and service of the world’. But even if he dis- 
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agrees with certain Catholic truths and dogmas, the author whenever 
he deals with Catholic sources does so sympathetically. 

In the opening chapter the author discusses the nature of prayer, 
which finds its perfection for him in the Our Father, and gives 
a brief history of the development of prayer through the centuries. 
Chapters dealing with the Prayer of the Mind (Meditation), of 
the Heart (Affective Prayer) and of the Will (Adoration and Inter- 
cession) touch on aspects of prayer familiar to all; but the treat- 
ment of these aspects never makes for dull reading, for by a happy 
turn of phrase, by apposite quotation and example he succeeds in 
conveying to the reader his own conviction of the urgent need of 
prayer in the life of all who aspire to Christian ideals. Especially 
helpful is the chapter on Recollection. The last chapter ‘Praying 
with the Church’ falls short of the standard set in the previous 
chapters. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


ReapinG Berween THE Lines. The Third Theophila Correspondence. 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. (Blackfriars Publications; 6s.) 
The ‘Lines’ in question are those of St John’s Gospel from which 
Father Valentine selects nine incidents as the subject of this third 
series of letters to ‘Theophila’. The spiritual teaching which he 
gleans from the words of the gospel is based on a sound exegesis 
of the literal meaning of the sacred text, and for this he makes 
considerable use of the explanations and suggestions put forward 
by the leading commentators: Lagrange, Westcott and Edersheim 
being perhaps the most frequently quoted. There can be no doubt 
that the book will appeal to the happily increasing number of those 
who would build their spiritual life on the solid foundation of Holy 
Scripture, and who perhaps lack the time or the opportunity to 
study full-length commentaries where the doctrinal portions have 
often to be picked out from a surrounding mass of learned detail. 
Two misprints in proper names may be noted: Prohaszka is twice 
spelt Pronaszka, and, on p. 124, mention is made of Hermon the 
Cripple! 
GasDigd: 


Tue Divine Cruciste. By Mother Mary of St Austin, Helper of the 
Holy Souls. Revised and Edited by Nicholas Ryan, S.J. (Burns 
Oates; 12s. 6d.) 


This book has worn excellently since it was first published eight 
years ago, and we hope that its reappearance in a new edition 
means that there is a sustained demand for it. It is the work of 
a missionary, a student and a poet whose singleness of mind did 
not narrow her spiritual interests but reached out to fructify every 
subject it met with. Hence we are presented with worthwhile 
discourses on the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Blessed Sacrament, 
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prayer and some other main topics of doctrine and religion, not 
forced into synthesis but shown in unity as though under the 
influence of the Gift of Understanding. There is no other modern 
English work we can call to mind in which wide theological reading 
is turned so well to spiritual account, the dry bones filled with 
so much marrow, and it is likely to remain a permanent help to 
souls in this life, as well as, indirectly, to those in the next whose 
service was the author’s vocation. 


Ivo THomas, O.P. 


Aut My Days For Gop. From St Alphonsus. Selected and Edited by 
J. B. Coyle, C.SS.R. Vol. IIT: 13 Sundays after Pentecost. (Gill, 
Dublin; 6s. 6d.). 

These daily meditations continue and the publishers are keeping 
up to time for the first year of their appearance. The Bishop of Down 
and Connor in a Foreword calls attention to the inclusion in this 
volume of a letter written by St Alphonsus to a young man on the 
advantage of making a retreat in solitude and silence. There is also 
a brief sketch of the life of a Dominican Tertiary who died in Ireland 
in 1869 devoted to St Alphonsus; her meditations have been incor- 
porated for the Saint’s feast day on August 2nd. 


Sr Benepror’s Rue ror Monasteries. Translated by Leonard J. 
Doyle. (St John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minnesota; n.p.) 


This is a new translation of the Rule of St Benedict from the 
Latin text as edited by Dom Cuthbert Butler, late Abbot of Down- 
side. A similar translation was made by Dom Justin McCann in 
1937, and the impression is given that the present translator kept 
as close an eye on Dom Justin’s work as he did on the Latin. His 
aim is to exclude archaic forms like ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ and ‘saith’ and 
‘to use the modern American language throughout, but in its 
literary rather than its colloquial form’. In this case the modern 
American turns out to be no different from ordinary English, and 
good English at that, smooth, clear, vivid. It will be questioned 
whether the division of the matter into ‘sense lines’ serves any 
useful purpose, or whether it is proper treatment for a document 
like St Benedict’s Rule. But on the whole it is a competent and 
pleasing translation and not unworthy of what Pope Pius XIT has 
called ‘an outstanding monument of Christian and Roman prudence 
and ‘a powerful means to encourage many to virtue and lead them 


to sanctity’. ein 
lei Be 


Visitation, the Film Story of the Medical Missionaries of Mary. By 
Andrew Buchanan. (Our Lady of Lourdes, Drogheda, Co, Louth; 
5s. Od.) 

Mr Buchanan gives an interesting account of the making of 

Visitation, the film which deals with the marvellous work being 
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undertaken by Mother Mary Martin and her medical missionaries 
in Nigeria. He includes as well some beautiful stills of the film 
and a summary of the scenario. Apart from the intrinsic interest 
of the book as a technical document (Mr Buchanan gives the fullest 
details about cutting and dialogue and many other matters), it 
should do much to encourage the work of a modern congregation 
which employs all the resources of modern medicine within the 
traditional discipline of religious life. The book is an appropriate 
companion to the film, and both are admirable ambassadors for one 
of the great works of charity of our time. 


Le Bas 


Giorious THRESHOLD. A study of the Motherhood of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary. By Angela Verne. (Sands; 7s. 6d.) 

This is a book of devotion founded on an absence of doctrine. 
A single example will show what is meant: 

As He (Christ), the true temple of supernal grace, drew 
sustenance from her mystical motherhood and through her 
‘yational milk’ and her pre-eminent love He grew and waxed 
strong in wisdom and grace with God and man, she, the Mother 
of Divine Grace, as typified in spirit by holy Mother Church, 
draws sustenance from his mystical body...’ (p. 104). 

Ii mystical motherhood means anything, Christ did not draw 
sustenance from it. ‘Rational milk’ makes sense in 1 Peter 2.2.; 
here it makes none. It is heretical to attribute Christ’s grace, or 
growth in grace, to Mary; and the context shows that grace is used 
in a theological sense. ‘The last couple of lines makes no sense at 
all, unless by mystical body is meant the Blessed Sacrament, a 
confusion into which the author perhaps falls in an earlier passage 
(p. 50). 

Without for a moment impugning the excellent intentions of the 
author, one may give one’s opinion that such books do nothing but 
mislead the devout by their doctrinal muddle and to the undevout 
give a handle for scorn. 

CoLumBA Ryan, O.P. 


ImperiaAL Missron. By Reinhold Schneider. Translated from the 
German by Walter Oden. (The Gresham Press, New York; $3.00). 


From a historical point of view, there are divergent opinions with 


regard to the wisdom of Las Casas’s long struggle to gain freedom . 


from Spanish territory for the natives of the West Indies and South 
America. Imperial Mission, though it envisages the story from one 
historical angle, transcends controversy in placing before the reader 
a wider combat, as old as the world, between God and Mammon. 


This book is far more than a beautifully told narrative, it is a 


challenge; and since knowledge is bought by experience, no one is 
better able to offer such a challenge than one who is already a victor 


ide) 
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in the combat. This is a book to be meditated; a book which, on 
account of its spiritual application to our own times, deserves to be 
widely known. Walter Oden is to be congratulated on the excellent 
translation which offers it to English-speaking people; while Michael 
Ayrton’s striking illustrations serve to emphasise its allegorical 
aspect. 

In a book of such distinction it is, however, a pity to find technical 
errors in some of the references to Dominicans. It would be well to 
correct these in subsequent editions. 

S.M.C. 


THE NICHE OVER THE Door. By Mary K. Harris. (Sheed and Ward; 
6s.) 

This is one of the best Catholic children’s books that has come our 
way for some time. Mary Harris understands children and writes for 
them as though they were rational beings, which is a rare virtue 
among children’s authors, and one immediately appreciated by the 


children themselves. 
S.M.F. 


THE VEIL UPON THE HzEART. By the Reverend G. Byrne, 8.J. (M.S. 
Gill, Dublin; 5s.) 

This is a book of great charm. It is beautifully written and well 
and pleasantly printed. It consists of eighteen chapters. We might 
describe them as spiritual essays. According to the ‘blurb’ on the 
jacket, it is a book on private prayer. We would rather describe it 
as a book which by its nature and its doctrinal contents led us to 
prayer. This it certainly does. GiB: 


THE ForERUNNER. By Teresa Lloyd. (Sands; n.p.) 

The familiar Gospel story of St John the Baptist in a poetic 
setting. He who like the Master was from first to last ‘led by the 
Spirit’ through all the vicissitudes of the spiritual life is ever the 
model of all who sincerely seek to follow our Lord more closely, 
most of all of those who have to guide others in that way. To some 
of these this poem may show old truths in a fresh light. 
‘ S. M. A. 


“Curist Is Auu. By John Carr, C.SS.R. (Sands; 5s.) 

This is a sincerely written little book, addressed primarily to 
Catholics. It is ‘chiefly of a moral and devotional nature intended 
to make belief in our Lord more vivid’. Generally it follows well- 
worn and pedestrian lines, which many may feel to be but an echo 
of what they have many times heard. We are not sure that the 
argument is cogent enough to carry conviction to the well-educated 
unbeliever. The use of scriptural texts as mere tags is lamentable. 
Surely the inner meaning of John 6, 58 can only be grasped when 
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the words that have gone before are taken into account. Our Lord’s 
teaching is that the living bread of the Holy Eucharist is to make 
us as dependent on him for our life as he is on the Father. Again 
to identify the Kingdom of God over which Christ is sovereign, 
with the one true Church, is an inadequate account of the gospel of 
the kingdom, which was one of the main subjects of our Lord’s 
preaching. 

The book, however, may be recommended to those who require 
no more than an elementary exposition of their faith. 


Ag 


Das VERBORGENE AnTLITZ. Hine Studie ueber Therese von Lisieux. 
By Ida Friederike Goerres. (Herder, Wien, 1948. 525 pp.) 


This is a rather unusual book which presents a picture of St 
Therese of Lisieux devoid of the sugary piety so often connected 
with her. The author gives a painstaking analysis of her life and 
character, emphasising her ordinariness and taking quite literally 
her own admission that she was only a ‘little soul’. Her natural 
limitations are treated with great frankness, but only to hold up 
to our admiration the merciless struggle by which she overcame 
them. There is a certain rationalising tendency in the book, for 
example in the treatment of Therese’s cure by the smile of our 
Lady; but it seems that this, as well as the copious citations from 
German literature, is really meant chiefly for the consumption of 
the German highbrow public. If these and certain lengthy psycho- 
logical discussions were removed, the book might be well worth 
translating. 

ED CeaGe 
GABRIEL Was a TRouBADOUR. By Padraig O’ Horan. (Mowbrays; 5s.) 

A book full of Christmas joy. More than forty poems, simple 
thoughts of the sublime theme, and ten attractively fresh illus- 
trations make this neat volume a delightful present for anyone 
who can read, or be read to. 

SISTER M. ANSGAR. 


THE Book or Saints. Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of St 

Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. (Black; 25s.) 

The dictionary of saints produced by the Benedictines of Rams- 
gate was first published in 1921, under the general editorship of 
the late Abbot Thomas Bergh. It was the first thing of its kind 
in English, and it had a ei deserved success, running to second 
and third editions. For the fourth edition, now published, the book 
has been rewritten and revised entry by entry and considerably 
enlarged. 

To review a work of this kind is not easy: there seems to be no 
middle term between generalities and going through it with a comb 
for errors and omissions. The editor’s aim was of course to bring 
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the book right up to date, and this seems to have been successfully 
achieved, subject to a further passage of time. There are therefore 
a few canonisations and beatifications since the third edition in 
1934 that do not appear: e.g. St Margaret of Hungary, Bd Mary 
Goretti, Bd Benildus. And the score of Russian saints whose feasts 
were recognised for Russian Catholics some years ago have been 
overlooked, including so outstanding a name as St Sergius of 
Radonezh. It seems a pity that Clement of Alexandria should be 
listed as a saint, since his name was deliberately removed from 
the Roman Martyrology. 

The book is excellently and clearly arranged. Each entry is fur- 
nished with references to easily available works for further infor- 
mation, and some of these are annotated in a list, e.g. Baudot’s 
Dictionnaire d’Hagiographie (1925), ‘Too conservative’. But a warn- 
ing should have been given about Les Petits Bollandistes (that mis- 
named work); and the numerous references to the Burns, Oates 
Dictionary of the Saints (‘Att.’) should rather have been to the 
Thurston-Attwater edition of Butler’s Lives’, from which that dic- 
tionary was compiled. A most useful feature is a daily calendar of the 
saints named, in chronological order. 

These points are relatively unimportant, and the anonymous 
monks responsible for this Book of Saints must be warmly con- 
gratulated and thanked for a new edition of a valuable work of refer- 
ence that is scholarly and critical without being ‘wild’. 

ID, 


CALENDAR IN Rime. By Ethel King. (Falcon Publishing Co.) 

In this little book of verse Miss King reveals the common things 
of life with such significance that one feels, as she progresses in 
the spiritual life she will be able to interpret the beauty of those 
things of the spirit which are more real than anything which can 
be tested by the senses. Of such things Miss King shows her aware- 
ness in The Curious Awakening, Nuns in the Subway, A Candle at 
‘the Shrine, and, in a lesser degree, in one of the most charming of her 


poems, An Old School Teacher. 
Din Poo. 


eax PER eACC ei 


PRIESTHOOD AND THE PASTORAL OFFICE is the subject of the latest 
Supplement of La Vie Spirituelle (Blackfriars Publications; 2s. 6d.). 
The principal article is a critical study by Pere A.-M. Henry of Canon 
Masure’s Prétres diocésains, in which a novel approach to the theo- 
logy of the priesthood is argued. For Canon Masure the priesthood of 
the presbyter is only a participation in the priesthood. of the bishop. 
It is to be measured, not by an external rite (the power to offer 
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sacrifice) but by an interior grace. The pastoral office is essential to 
the notion of priesthood as a special state. Hence the Canon sees in 
the diocesan and pastoral priesthood a special state of perfection with 
its own spirituality which need fear no comparison with that of the 
traditional religious disciplines. Pére Henry welcomes much of Canon 
Masure’s argument, but insists on the fundamental specification of 
priesthood by its central act—sacrifice, which is true for the pastoral 
and the religious priest alike. The pastoral office, besides, is primarily 
for the sanctification of others. Pere Henry concludes: 
‘Whether, in order to satisfy the spiritual needs of his priesthood, 
the priest takes the royal road of the evangelical counsels or 
chooses another discipline, in either case that concerns the Holy 
Ghost whose office it is to guide him, And, though the ways be 
different, that does not mean that there is not one Spirit, one 
Gospel and one Priesthood, one supreme Pastor under whose 
authority we all work, regulars and seculars, diocesan priests or 
ones vowed to the apostolate alike, depending on our bishops in 
order to fulfil the same pastoral vocation’. 


La Vie SPIRITUELLE itself (September) has an article by Dom Flico- 
teaux on ‘Our Sanctification through the Liturgy’ which is a practical 
commentary on a basic theme by Mediator Dei, namely that ‘The 
sacred Liturgy, in commemorating the mysteries of our Lord, wishes 
all believers to participate in them in such a way that the divine 
Head of the Mystical Body should live in each one of his members 
with all the perfection of his holiness’. Pére Deman submits Arrigo 
Levasti’s recent biography of St Catherine of Siena to an exhaustive 
analysis and finds it a faithful picture, ‘offering us in the literary 
order something that we have long possessed in art in the portrait 
by Andrea Vanni’. 


MEDITATION AND CONTEMPLATION is the title of a useful article by the 

Italian Carmelite Fr Gabriele di St Maria Magdalene (Rivista di Vita 

Spirituale, Rome, September). In the course of it he asks: 
‘Is contemplation for all?’, and replies wisely: ‘It all depends on 
the meaning we give to “‘contemplation’’. . . . In the traditional 
language of spiritual writers the word ‘‘contemplation’’ usually 
means those states of prayer in which the soul becomes aware of 
its passivity and begins to possess a new way of knowing God, 
which has nothing to do with that of meditation; .. . But we must 
also insist on the fact that this passivity of the soul is not always 
so outstanding nor so extended in its breaking through into the 
soul’s consciousness as to make itself “‘felt’’. And difference of 
degree in accentuation or diversity does not change the type of @ 
special grace; and consequently the light which the soul now 
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receives, though it may remain hidden, preserves its “‘contem- 
plative’’ character, i.e., to make known God and our relations with 
him not with conceptual reasoning, but in a certain intuitive and 
instinctive way. Indeed this knowledge however hidden it may be 
merits the name ‘‘contemplative’’.’ 

The writer, who undoubtedly continues the deep practical tradition 
of his Order, concludeg that there are two ways of receiving contem- 
plative grace: one by a long and emphatic experience of these con- 
templative states, the other in a diffuse and hidden manner of which 
the soul is not necessarily aware. This teaching will be a comfort to 
those who hoped in vain for contemplative graces. 


La Brstu, the sixth Liturgical Album of the Editions du Cerf (Black- 
friars Publication 1s. 14d.) maintains the standard, both pictorial and 
literary, which has made this series so popular, and which renews our 
hope that something comparable might appear in English. The Bible 
is at the root of the Church’s Liturgy and this album should do much 
to help adult Catholics to relate their participation in the Church’s 
worship to its scriptural sources. 


THE PROBLEM OF PREACHING was considered at a recent congress of 
the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique held at Versailles. The principal 
themes discussed were the explanation of the biblical texts of the 
Liturgy to the faithful and the exposition of the ceremonies jof Catho- 
lic worship. Christianity is not a theory, it is a fact. Hence, said 
Pére Bouyer, the need to preach in terms of a historical process, of 
which the Old Testament is the preparation and the New Testament 
(together with the life of the Church) the fulfilment. The Church 
itself provides (as in the liturgy of Lent) the perfect realisation of 
the Bible’s place in the instruction of the faithful. The Abbé Rauch 
deplored the type of moralising sermon which is cut off from the 
strong dogmatic roots of Catholic tradition. As to the other—and 
equally important—aspect of preaching, namely the explanation of 
the Sacraments and especially the Mass, Pére Roguet emphasised 
the value of commenting on the liturgy in terms of the liturgy. The 
-Council of Trent authorises the priest to preach during the Mass, 
and thereby seems to envisage the type of commentary which has 
been revived with such great success in recent years by Pére Roguet 
himself. But the commentary must be brief, concrete and tactful, and 
must preserve a proper respect for the place that silence possesses 1n 
Catholic worship. 


A Conrerence ror Parocutan Missions has been established in 
Belgium in order to co-ordinate the work of the various orders and 
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congregations engaged in giving missions and to make their ministry 
as effective as possible. Thirteen Provincials of the various Orders 
and Congregations sent representatives to an initial meeting in 
Brussels, and a committee consisting of a Jesuit, a Dominican, a 
Redemptorist and a Franciscan has been appointed. 


THe Dominican PicTuRE APOSTOLATE Continues to produce regularly 
new drawings and pictures by Sister Mary Ansgar, O.P., for use in 
schools. The idea of linking the teaching of the Scriptures and the 
doctrine of the Church with very simple and straightforward drawings 
for children was curiously never undertaken as a serious and consis- 
tent plan of education until Sister M, Ansgar developed this apos- 
tolate. Its immediate popularity in schools and the official support 
it has received from the clergy are proof of its value and success. 
The latest addition to the ‘Outline Books’, that of The Ten Com- 
mandments (1s.), is perhaps not so successful as some of its com- 
panions, (The pictures of a boy aged about eight looking enviously at 
a distant ploughed field, or of another slightly older boy watching a 
companion and a girl walking arm in arm, seem to be lacking in 
inspiration as illustrations of the 10th and 9th Commandments). 
The Book of Twelve Holy Pictures (1s. 6d.) is more lively; each 
picture being an illustration of a passage from one of the psalms, 
it is designed to be detached, coloured and used in the various ways 
holy pictures are used. The Heavenly Painting Book (4s.), which 
contains 136 drawings on a great variety of doctrinal and scriptural 
subjects, and the Stations of the Cross (8s. 6d.), which are 7in. square 
designs suitable for use in a classroom, are more inspired in concep- 
tion and vigorous in execution. But all are to be commended and 
are published by the Bloomsbury Publishing Co, 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE SisTERS oF St ANNE have recently pro- 
duced an illustrated brochure (1s. 6d. from St Teresa’s Hospital, 'The 
Downs, Wimbledon, 8.W.20), in which are described, chiefly by — 
striking photographs, the great social works and nursing under- 
taken by the sisters since their foundation in South London in 1911. 
The brochure shows a sister typist and a sister telephonist, but more 
striking are the photographs of rest centres, catechism classes, 
instruction of converts, and in particular the nursing of the sick. 
The work of the congregation must be as fruitful as it ig extensive, 
and it deserves particular attention in this country as being an 
English foundation, 
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Dom Opvo Cast died on Holy Saturday this year when about to sing 
the Lumen Christi. It wag an extraordinarily gracious gift of God's 
that he of all men should enter into eternal lite at the moment of the 
Church’s central joy, for Dom Casel’s great achievement had been 
to restore to Catholic theology the true sense of the mysterium 
paschale. Appropriately, therefore, Maison-Dieu devotes the whole 
of its latest number to the memory of the German Benedictine who 
had largely been the inspiration of its own work to relate liturgical 
study to the pastoral needs of the Church. 

Dom Hild relates the liturgical movement of Maria-Laach to the 
encyclical Mediator Dei and has no difficulty in showing the essential 
orthodoxy of the German Benedictine school, and with justice he 
finds its basic theses underlined in the Pope’s words. Dom Dekkers, 
writing on ‘The Liturgy: the Christian Mystery’, summarises Dom 
Casel’s teaching and concludes that 

The whole purpose of Dom Casel’s theology of the mysterium 1s 

to insist on the traditional and authentically Catholic doctrine of 

the permanent and active presence of Christ in hig Church and to 
show its applicability to the spiritual life. 
Pére Dalmais, in an extended essay, discusses the notion of myYs- 
terium in relation to a theology of the liturgy. Dom Casel’s own defini- 
tion is recalled: 
It is a sacred act of worship in which a redemptive work of the past 
is rendered present under the form of a determined rite. The 
worshipping community, in accomplishing this sacred rite, shares 
in the redemptive fact that has been evoked and thereby achieves 
its own salvation. 
The problem for the theologian is to reconcile such a definition with 
the classical sacramental theology. As Pére Héris remarks in a note: 

The difficulty of Dom Casel’s theory lies not in its spacious view 

of the Christian mystery, but rather in its too univocal treatment 
of the presence of the redemptive act in the different sacraments, 

and still more in certain sacramentals. 
Using the principle of analogy, Pére Héris argues that it is in the 
Eucharist we find realised in its perfection that which is only found 
derivatively in the other sacraments. It is true that the whole of 
Christian worship reflects the redemptive work of Christ, and Dom 
Casel’s great work was to emphasise that truth. But it remains for 
theologians to take account of the deep implications of Dom Casel’s 
teaching and thereby to enrich the content of the mysterium Christi 


in the traditional exposition of sacramental theology. 
PREGUSTATOR. 
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